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No. 806 
Garage Door Set 





Makes doors fit snug and tight 


that’s why people like this Garage Door Set 


Consider the advantages a customer derives from snug- 
fitting doors on his garage. 

In the first place, there are no openings presented for 
either rain or snow to enter and spoil the finish of his car 
and to interfere with opening and shutting the doors. 
Secondly, in cold weather snug doors keep the heat in a 
garage. No draughts can enter to freeze the water in the 
radiator. And in a heavy wind there is no rattle or bang 
from doors shaking about. 


The National Garage Door Set No. 806, when properly 
attached to the various door units, fits them together and 
to the sides neatly and snugly, making the door a constant 
source of satisfaction. 

Emphasize these points when selling this set. 

If you don’t sell it you are overlooking a very reliable 
source of profit and customer satisfaction. 

No. 806 is carefully described and accurately illustrated 
in our Catalog. Have you your copy? 


NATIONAL MFG. CO. STERLING, ILL. 
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SPECIAL TRADE 
WARNING! 


NUSUAL times demand unusual methods. 


Much of the spring merchandise which should have been 
moved weeks ago is still on hand. Reports show that the late 
spring has delayed sales in practically all sections of the country. 


Unless this spring stock is moved the retail hardware trade in the 
United States will lose thousands upon thousands of dollars. 


You can cut prices but that means cut profits. Unless there is a 
tremendous sales volume cut prices mean business suicide. 


BUT- 
YOU CAN get your clerks together and assign specific lines for them 


to push individually and collectively. 
YOU CAN hold a Special Spring Service Sale. 


YOU CAN run a big ad in your local paper announcing this special 
sale. 





YOU CAN send out house to house canvassers into certain districts 
with a big auto truck filled with spring goods, and, if necessary, peddle 
this stock, which you must dispose of now or never. 


YOU CAN make this a big spectacular advertisement for your store. 


YOU CAN put a big blazing sign on your truck explaining it is part 
of your special spring service sale. 


YOU CAN get free newspaper publicity if you push this sale, if you 
make it spectacular, if you make it worth while and if you tie up with 
local pride. Use your telephone; tell people about the special assort- 
ments you are offering. 

YOU CAN arrange special window displays and put something that 
moves into them; something that can be demonstrated so people will 
have to look. 


YOU CAN, if necessary, offer a special bonus to your sales force if 
they put this sale across. 


YOU CAN for the next thirty days think, talk, advertise and make sales 
if you will get out of the rut and do the unusual. 
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N the early days of this country 
there were practically no prob- 
lems of distribution, because 

people lived simply. The population 
was largely agricultural. Families 
largely produced their own food- 
stuffs and clothing materials and 
found means for the construction of 
shelter close at hand. Movement of 
commodities from place to place was 
carried on almost wholly by ships, 
and settlements were, therefore, con- 
fined to the land contiguous to the 
ocean or inland waterways. 

At first, factories were located 
close to raw materials. Production 
was upon a small scale and the cost 
proportionately large per unit. Dis- 
tribution was largely local and the 
cost of distribution relatively small. 
With the development of machinery, 
rapid means of transportation and 
the evolution of the principles of 
mass production, there came about a 
revolution in the relationship be- 
tween the costs of manufacture and 
distribution until today we have the 
opposite situation to that which ex- 
isted thirty years ago—mass produc- 
tion at low unit cost and national 
distribution at high unit cost. 

Now this evolution or revolution 
was not the product of the design of 
a master mind, nor was it a miracle 
wrought by the magic wand of legis- 
lation. It was the product of inven- 
tion, experimentation, education and 
imitation. Each development was 
the solution of the problems of the 
individual manufacturer or distribu- 
tor. This solution of individual prob- 
lems was often without conscious 
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The Case 


Epttor’s Notre.—Representative Sydney An- 
derson will be one of the speakers at the 
convention of the National Retail 
Hardware Association and the American 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held in 
Richmond, Va., June 18-22. In view of this 
fact the following article, reprinted from 
“The Nation's Business,” will prove doubly 
interesting to the members of the hard- 
ware trade in all its branches. 
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appreciation of the relation of the 
solution to the whole scheme of dis- 
tribution. These solutions were mul- 
tiplied into the solution of problems 
of communities, states and nations. 
So distribution developed without 
regard to design or total economic 
cost. Each solution was tested by 
the supreme test of workability. 
Thus we developed a system of pro- 
duction and distribution which, what- 
ever its faults, has the splendid vir- 
tue of working most of the time. 
So intricate is the vast economic ma- 
chine, so delicate is its balance be- 
tween time and distance, production 
and consumption, that could it con- 
ceivably stop functioning altogether 
for a single day untold losses and 
saffering would result. 


Increased Production 


In order to apply the principle of 
reducing unit costs by increasing 
volume, the manufacturer extended 
his plant and produced more and 
more goods. Other manufacturers 


did the same thing. There has re- 
sulted an excess of manufacturing 
capacity. This excess capacity modi- 
fies the economies resulting from 





TATIVE 
SYDNEY 
ANDERSON 
Chairman of the 
Joint Congressional 
Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry 


as to 
Distribution 


volume production, tends to increase 
the cost of production per unit and 
leads to seasonal employment which 
in its turn produces a demand for 
higher wages during the periods of 
employment. 

The need of keeping this capacity 
employed in its turn produces a sur- 
plus of goods which the manufacturer 
forces into distributive channels by 
means of highly developed sales 
agencies and specialized selling and 
advertising campaigns. As _ every 
competing manufacturer is in the 
same position, competition becomes 
a race of expenditures. In the end 
the race is paid for by the public. 


Congested Channels 


As more and more goods are forced 
into the channels of distribution 
these channels become congested; 
more goods are carried on the 
shelves and in the warehouses of 
merchants; turnover slows down and 
charges for storage, interest, rent 
and depreciation accumulate. Dis- 
tribution contemplates two primary 
functions; first, the movement of 
commodities from the place of pro- 
duction to the place of consumption ; 
second, the carrying of the commo- 
dities from the time of production to 
the time of consumption. Speaking 
generally, economics in distribution 
must be effected either by reducing 
the distance which the commodity is 
moved from the place of production 
to the place of consumption or by 
reducing the time intervening be- 
tween production and consumption. 
This statement, however, must not be 
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taken too literally. Both of these 
factors are the product of a large 
variety of elements. The effect of 
distance from the market in the case 
of farm commodities may to a cer- 
tain extent be modified by the con- 
centration of production and the 
ability to ship in large quantities. 
Perhaps no exact formula can be 
established which will accurately 
measure the relationship costs of dis- 
tribution and volume, distance and 
time, but in general it is perhaps 
safe to assume that the cost of dis- 
tribution increases in proportion to 
the area of distribution, the number 
of transactions and the competition 
encountered. A manufacturer’s av- 
erage cost of selling and distributing 
his whole volume may be 25 per cent 
of the sales price. The average cost 
of sales and distribution to within 
five hundred miles radius of his plant 
may be 20 per cent, while the aver- 
age within a radius of one thousand 
miles to two thousand miles may be 
as high as 40 per cent. If the unit 
of sales at a distance is small, the 
cost of sales and distribution in the 
more distant area will be still larger. 


The Great Obstacle 


My observation is that the great- 
est obstacle encountered in bringing 
about better methods of farming, 
manufacturing or distributing is the 
farmer, manufacturer or distributor. 
It is surprising how difficult it is to 
inculcate into people an intelligent 
self-interest in their own affairs. 
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About 9 per cent of the manufac- 
turers in the United States have cost 
systems. Relatively few business peo- 
ple keep sufficiently accurate or com- 
prehensive records to furnish a basis 
for sound judgment of their own ex- 
perience. Doubtless, if all farmers, 
manufacturers and distributors were 
as efficient as the most efficient great 
reductions could be made in the cost 
to the consumer. But I would not 
have all business done in imitation 
of another business, even the most 
successful. 

There is too much addiction to con- 
vention and imitation now. Some- 
times I think that most business is 
an imitation of an imitation of an 
imitation of some other business. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
business in contrast to most of the 
professions is learned in practice by 
apprenticeship. 

This is all to the good, but it has 
resulted in emphasis upon conven- 
tion and mechanics rather than upon 
principle and purpose. Perhaps it is 
partly due to the fact that there is 
very little accumulation of facts or 
experience of business upon which 
principles can be predicated. 

I think I can say after conducting 
what was probably the most exhaus- 
tive investigation of businéss in all 
its relations ever carried out in the 
country that the surprising thing 
about business is not what we know 
about it, but what we don’t know 
about it. I wish we might have a 
“know your own business” campaign 
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in this country. It would be the most 
valuable educational campaign ever 
carried on. 

Improvement must come through a 
better understanding of the processes 
of production, assembly, conversion 
and dispersing of goods and their re- 
lation to each other. This means the 
accumulation and organization of a 
larger basis of information drawn 
from the experience and records of 
successful business and the making 
of this information available not 
only to those who are in business but 
to those who want to go in business, 
and to those who want to learn how 
business is done and how it ought to 
be done. 


Too Many Retailers? 


Are there too many retailers? 
Probably. So there are probably too 
many middle men, manufacturers 
and lawyers. There is no way of 
preventing a man entering any field 
of industry or commerce that he 
wants to enter and probably there 
ought not to be, but it might be pos- 
sible to educate him to look before 
he leaps. It probably isn’t possible 
and probably ought not to be possible 
to regulate production in such a way 
as to prevent an overproduction of 
overcompetition which jeopardizes 
the prosperity of an industry, per- 
haps of the country, as is so fre- 
quently the case with agricultural 
products; but it ought to be possible 
to secure such an accumulation and 
organization of the facts as would 


Representative Anderson—The Man and His Record 


YDNEY ANDERSON, lumberjack, collection 

agent and lawyer, who now represents a Minne- 
sota farming constituency in Congress, is the man 
who labeled DISTRIBUTION—the spread between 
the producer and the consumer. He was named 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Agricultural Inquiry, handed an appropriation of 
some $50,000 and told to find out why the farmer 
got so little of the consumer’s dollar. 

Forthwith, Representative Anderson organized a 
staff totaling nearly 3000 experts in industry, bank- 
ing, transportation and agriculture. For the most 
part these men either volunteered their services or 
were lent to the commission by big business houses, 
banks and railroads. His assistants included hun- 
dreds of business executives, and it has been esti- 
mated that if the men who were cooperating in this 
work had drawn the salaries they were earning in 
their regular jobs, the payroll would have amounted 
to more than $110,000 a week, or to a total of $5,720,- 
000 for the year that the commission was engaged 
in its investigation. 

The commission heard the testimony of thousands 
of men in touch with all the phases of marketing and 
distribution. Personal investigations were con- 


ducted by a staff of economists cooperating with 
some 200 committees from the various industries in 
gathering and analyzing data involving answers to 
more than fourteen million questionnaires, which 
called for nearly fifty million calculations. All of 
this Representative Anderson, who is a straight 
thinker and a hard worker, succeeded in’accomplish- 
ing at a total cost of less than $1,000 a week to the 
Government. 

His report, recently published in four large 
volumes, is one of the clearest accounts of the 
development of what has come to be known as the 
distribution problem that has ever been issued. 
Before sending the report to the printer, Representa- 
tive Anderson called in twenty-one representatives 
of industry, transportation, agriculture and labor, 
and the final report represents the composite views 
of these various elements. 

Tens of thousands of pages of data obtained in 
this far-reaching investigation were not included in 
the report of the commission, and Mr. Anderson has 
made use of much of this in the preparation of this 
aricle, which, according to experts who have read 
advance proofs, is about the best contribution to the 
subject of distribution ever written. 
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prevent such overproduction and 
overcompetition as knowledge of the 
facts would obviate. 

No discussion of the problem of 
distribution and the excessive costs 
which characterize it would be com- 
plete without some reference to the 
part played in producing these costs 
by the variety and character of con- 
sumer’s requirements for goods and 
services. 

But there can be no doubt that a 
better knowledge of what these re- 
quirements are and a better organi- 
zation of industry and commerce to 
meet them would result in economies 
of distribution. In localities where 
income and living standards are sub- 
stantially uniform there could be 
such organization of these require- 
ments as would more definitely relate 
these to the stocks of the community 
merchant. This would make possible 
the quicker turnover of the mer- 
chants’ stocks and lower costs of do- 
ing business which could be reflected 
in reduced prices. But in consider- 
ing the savings which can be made 
by greater efficiency, quicker turn- 
over, elimination of waste on the 
part of any single agency in the 
chain of distribution, it must be re- 
membered that the price which the 
consumer pays is the result of the 
addition and compounding of the 
costs of thousands of the elements 
of service and material. 


How Are Costs Distributed? 


How are these costs distributed be- 
tween producer, converter, whole- 
saler and retailer? Where does the 
consumer’s dollar go to, anyway? 

Let’s make a little trip to market 
with Mrs. Jones and find out why it 
costs to “keep up with the Joneses.” 
One day last summer Mrs. Jones took 
her market basket down from the 
peg in the pantry and went down- 
town to buy some supplies. She went 
to the grocer, and the first thing she 
bought was a package of rolled oats 
for which she paid 20 cents. As she 
put the package in her basket she 
noticed that it contained one pound 
and four ounces, net weight. Now 
it happened that two days before 
Mrs. Jones had been talking to a 
farmer who told her that he had just 
sold his oats for 32 cents per bushel, 
or 1 cent per pound. Mrs. Jones did 
a quick calculation in mental arith- 
metic, and allowing for the fact that 
the oats from which the rolled oats 
were made were probably of select 
quality and that there was some 
waste in manufacture, she could not 
see how the oats in the package could 
possibly cost more than 3 or 4 cents. 

Mrs. Jones was not an exception- 
ally curious woman, but she could not 
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help wondering where the other 16 
cents went. Had she inquired of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry she would have learned that 
of the 20 cents she paid for the rolled 
oats the retailer got 4.2 cents, of 
which 3.2 cents represented his ex- 
penses and 1 cent his profit; the 
wholesaler who sold the rolled oats 
to the retailer received 1.8 cents, of 
which 1.5 cents represented expenses 
and .3 cent was profit; the manufac- 
turer of the rolled oats got 9.6 cents, 
of which 2 cents was profit; 1.2 cents, 
taxes; 1.6 cents, transportation; 1.7 
cents, advertising; 1.3 cents, selling 
cost; and 1.8 cents, cost of manufac- 
ture. The elevator which handled 
the oats got .4 cent, the railroad com- 
pany, .5 cent, and the farmer that 
produced them got 3.5 cents. 


Where the Money Went 


When Mrs. Jones had finished her 
purchases, she had bought a package 
of rolled oats, a loaf of ‘bread, a pack- 
age of corn flakes, some wheat 
cereal, macaroni, laundry soap, salt, 
and a can of condensed milk. for 
which she paid $1.50. If Mrs. Jones 
had still been curious she would have 
found that her $1.50 was distributed 
approximately as follows: 29 cents 
to the retailer. of which 4 cents was 
profit and 25 cents went to pay clerk 
hire, rent, taxes, insurance, deterio- 
ration, waste, etc.; 12 cents to the 
wholesaler, of which 3 cents was 
profit and 9 cents cost of doing busi- 
ness; $1.09 to the manufacturer, who 
paid 48 cents for the raw material, 
20 cents for the cost of manufacture, 
11 cents for the selling expense, 5 
cents for the advertising, 10 cents 
for the transportation, 6 cents for 
taxes; leaving 9 cents profit. 


Transportation vs. Producing 


Mrs. Jones would probably have 
been surprised to learn that it cost 
more to transport, sell and place in 
her hands the $1.50 worth of grocer- 
ies which she had bought, than it 
cost to produce and manufacture 
them. 

Having finished her purchases in 
the grocer’s, Mrs. Jones went across 
the street to the butcher, where she 
bought $1 worth of meat. If Mrs. 
Jones had been inquisitive as to the 
disposition of her dollar and had 
been inclined to find out what became 
of it, she would have found her task 
in this case somewhat more difficult 
because of the necessity of account- 
ing for the returns on the by-prod- 
ucts incident to the meat as well as 
for the dollar which she paid the 
butcher, but if she had been per- 
sistent she might perhaps have found 
out that in addition to the dollar she 
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paid the butcher somebody paid 10.8 
cents for the by-products, making 
$1.108 altogether. She might have 
found that this $1.108 was divided 
this way: 21.2 cents to the butcher, 
of which 2.7 cents was profit, and 
18.5 cents cost of doing business; 
16.6 cents was retained by the pack- 
er, of which 5.3 cents was paid for 
transportation, 4.2 cents selling ex- 
penses, 5.6 cents cost of slaughter, 
and 1.5 cents profit. Investigating 
further she would have found that 
of the remaining 73 cents, 67.7 cents 
was paid to the producer, 3.6 cents 
to the railroad for transporting the 
animal, .8 cent to the stockyards, 
and .9 cent to the commission man. 
Mrs. Jones might have been some- 
what misled by these figures, be- 
cause 1921 was a bad year for the 
producer, as the price of cattle went 
down while the cost of manufacture 
and selling beef remained relatively 
high, so that the proportion of Mrs. 
Jones’ dollar which the producer re- 
ceived was less than it would nor- 
mally have been. If 1921 had been 
more nearly normal, Mrs. Jones 
would have found that the by-prod- 
ucts instead of being worth 10.8 
cents would have been worth 18.3 
cents, and the distribution of this 
sum plus the dollar which she paid 
for her beef would have been about 
like this: 13.5 cents to the retailer, 
of which 10 cents was cost of opera- 
tion, and 3.5 cents, profit; 10.8 cents 
to the packer, of which 1.1 cents was 
profit, 3.3 cents cost of packing, 2.9 
cents transportation, and 3.5 cents 
selling expense. Of the remaining 
94 cents the producer got 90 cents; 
transportation, 2.7 cents;  stock- 
yards, .7 cent, and the commission 
man, .6 cent. The amount received 
from the sale of by-products more 
than paid the expenses of the pack- 
er, transportation, stockyards and 
commission man. Having finished 
with the butcher, Mrs. Jones took 
the market basket and went home. 


What Happened to Jones 


That night when Mr. Jones came 
home to supper she noticed that his 
coat was getting somewhat shiny 
around the elbows and his trousers 
rather baggy at the knees. She sug- 
gested that it was time for him to 
buy another suit, so the next morn- 
ing on his way to work, Mr. Jones 
stopped in at the clothing store. 
After looking over a large variety 
of suits, trying many of them on, he 
finally selected one for which he paid 
$50. Mr. Jones noticed that clothes 
were somewhat cheaper than they 
had been the year previous, but hav- 
ing heard the night before Mrs. 
Jones’ story of what became of the 
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$2.50 ‘she paid for groceries and 
meat, he was somewhat curious to 
know what was to become of the $50 
he paid for his suit. Mr. Jones be- 
ing a business man, as he thought 
about the matter, promptly recog- 
nized the difficulties of allocating the 
various items of expense involved in 
the manufacture and sale of clothing 
in a single suit, but after investigat- 
ing for some time made a rough cal- 
culation, the result of wnich showed 
that of his $50, $15.95 went to the 
retailer, of which $15.30 represented 
the cost of dving business and 65 
cents profit; that the remaining 
$34.05, which was paid by the re- 
tailer to the manufacturer was divid- 
ed this way, $9.10 for the goods, $5 
for trimmings, $11.65 for cost of 
manufacture, $7.55 for selling and 
overhead, and 75 cents for profit. As 
I have said, Mr. Jones was a business 
man and he very promptly recognized 
the fact that the 65 cents was a 
rather low profit for the retailer on 
a suit of clothes selling for $50, and 
remembering that suits had fallen 
somewhat in price he knew that the 
retailer’s normal profit must have 
been offset by considerable inventory 
losses. Upon further investigation 
he came to the conclusion that nor- 
mally the $15.95, that went to the 
retailer, would have been divided 
$13.45 for operating expenses and 
$2.50 for profit. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Jones had com- 
pared notes, they might have discov- 
ered that all the figures they had ob- 
tained referred to the distribution 
of the dollar which they paid to the 
retailer, and they might have won- 
dered what the distribution would 
have been if the price had been either 
higher or lower. 


Two Aspects to the Solution 


The solution, therefore, of the 
problem of the high cost of living, 
with which Mr. and Mrs. Jones are 
struggling, presents two aspects. 
First, that of reducing the general 
level of prices, and second, that of 
reducing the wedge between what 
the producer receives and what the 
consumer pays. 
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The first is perhaps less important 
than the second, because, if wages, 
insurance, interest, materials, all 
rise together and in the same pro- 
portion, the relative status and buy- 
ing power of each of those concerned 
in producing the matcrials or ren- 
dering the service remain substan- 
tially the same. But if the cost or 
price of one service or one class of 
materials rises or falls more than 
the other, the relative rewards re- 
ceived by those producing the ma- 
terials or rendering the services are 
changed. 


Redistribute the Dollar 


This is usually what happens, and 
therefore, the problem is to redis- 
tribute the dollar and reduce each 
constituent element to its proper 
proportions. To do this we must 
establish the facts of distribution 
and better organize the knowledge of 
its agencies and processes and their 
relation to and influence upon each 
other. The application of this knowl- 
edge to the problems of distribution 
must follow as necessarily as the 
application of the science and knowl- 
edge of engineering or of medicine 
follows upon discovery and dissemi- 
nation. If the knowledge and science 
of distribution was as comprehen- 
sive and as well organized as the 
knowledge and science of medicine, 
the distributor would be as good a 
merchant as the doctor is a physician 
and surgeon. — 


Better Organization Needed 


In the train of more definite facts 
and more thoroughly organized 
knowledge of distribution, there will 
follow better organization of agri- 
cultural production and marketing, 
reducing the variety and grades of 
commodities produced, making pos- 
sible their combination in large 
volume and their sale in more direct 
relation to market requirements. 


There must also be more intensive 
study of consuming markets and 
market demands in relation to pro- 
duction so that the flow of manufac- 
tured products to the consumer will 
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be more even and more nearly in ac- 
cord with the consumer’s demand. 
The flow of goods and hence the 
velocity of capital required to move 
them must be speeded up in transit 
and distribution. The genius which 
evolved mass production must now 
be turned to the development of more 
efficient and serviceable distributive 
machinery. When these things are 
done, Mrs. Jones may still be strug- 
gling with the age old problem of ad- 
justing the market basket to the 
pocketbook, but she will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the 
spread between the dollar she pays 
and the dollar that the producer gets 
has been lessened. 

I spent a year in the investigation 
of the distributive processes and all 
their relations to production, as- 
sembly, converting and distributing 
goods and commodities. 

The investigation covered not only 
the processes of distribution, but the 


related activities of production, 
manufacture, transportation and 
credit. 


No Two Cases Alike 


I would have made almost any 
sacrifice or have given almost any- 
thing which it was in my power to 
give if as a result of this investi- 
gation it had been possible to develop 
a formula, a new rule of thumb plan 
of distribution which could have 
been applied to the situation much 
as a mustard plaster is applied to 
the back of the patient to eliminate 
pain. I am convinced that there 
is no such formula and that if there 
were, there are so many more people 
in the world who prefer pills to 
mustard plasters that it would be 
possible to secure only a partial re- 
sult. After all, no two cases are 
alike and*the doctor must have co- 
operation from the patient. 

There is today greater realization 
of the fact that there is a problem 
of distribution than ever before. 
With the accumulation and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge there will cer- 
tainly come more intelligent effort, 
better direction and lower costs of 
distribution. 
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What “You Owe the “Ijuoineds 


“T is mighty hard for the man who works 10 or 12 
hours a day behind a counter to realize that he 
owes the business anything. It’s perfectly natural 

for him to think that when he has ground off a day 
of hard work the business owes him money and that 
he has cancelled every obligation. I know, because 
I have been through the grind from the old days 
when we opened up at 7 a. m. and closed when people 
quit coming in—usually about 10 p. m. Nevertheless, 
I can see now that work isn’t everything and that 
good intentions are worth only what they actually 
produce. 

You know the biggest asset the store has is not its 
stock. If stock was the one big thing, running a 
hardware store would be like taking candy from a 
kid. The really big asset, and the one that money 
won’t buy, is good-will—the feeling that people have 
toward the business. Now good-will is made up of 
many things, such as a clean store, a good stock, 
right prices, proper systems, courtesy and service. 
The matters of stock, prices and methods are up to 
the boss, and he has a real man’s job. But when it 
comes to neatness, courtesy and service, every man 
behind the counter has a finger in the pie. One man 
can make or break a store’s reputation for courtesy 
and service and eventually kill its good-will. Yet, 
without that good-will there would be no store and 
no jobs for the men who work in it. In other words, 
you owe a certain amount of good-will boosting to the 
store as insurance on your job if for no other reason. 

I haven’t any patience with the fellow who per- 
sistently knocks the retail clerk. I know that the 
majority of men behind retail hardware counters are 
honest, hard-working and sincere. The trouble is 
that only about one-fifth of them have been given 
opportunities to perfect themselves in selling, han- 
dling stock, increasing good-will, etc. The boss has 
been too busy and nobody else has taken the trouble 
to help the man who, in the eyes of the public, rep- 
resents the store. Since a clerk really represents the 
store to the public, he unconsciously assumes a re- 


sponsibility. The store must be kept clean and the 
goods well arranged in order to keep good-will. That 
makes cleaning and arranging a part of every clerk’s 
job whether the boss says so or not. Personal neat- 
ness comes next, because touseled hair, greasy hands, 
badly wrinkled clothes, collarless shirts and unshined 
shoes will not match up with a clean, well-kept store. 

Smiles are prime builders of good-will and they 
don’t cost a cent. Besides, it takes 35 muscles of 
your face to make a frown and only 13 to make a 
smile. Why work overtime? The face you see in the 
mirror is a part of every sale you make. 

Loyalty also helps build good-will, and you can re- 
flect loyalty in every move you make and every word 
you utter. If a man can’t be loyal to a business he 
is taking his salary under false pretenses. As a 
mere matter of honesty he should quit and hunt an- 
other job. 

Service is an ace in the good-will hand, and service 
means doing anything and everything necessary to 
make customers want to come back and spend their 
money’ with the store. It includes courtesy as a 
matter of course. 

These are a few of the things you owe the busi- 
ness. They are a part of your job and a part that 
makes that job possible. 

When you want more salary take an inventory of 
yourself, and don’t grade work alone as the big 
reason for deserving the raise. Ask yourself: Am 
I building good-will for the store? If you think you 
are, check your conclusions against the results you 
are getting. Make a list of customers who traded 
with you four years ago and see how many are still 
doing so. The answer will tell you what the business 
owes you, and what you owe the business. 


Ronteuid.... 





CT 


This is the twenty-first article of the series written expressly for the retail salesman by Llew S. Soule. 
The article for next week’s issue will be entitled “The Sand Cure for Buck Fever Salesmen.” 
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ASKED Ed Dibble a short time 

ago what induced him to go into 

the hardware business. He had 
been a real estate man before he 
bought old ‘“Stovelid” Pepper’s 
store from his estate. 

“I got to thinking it over,’ Ed 
replied, “and I saw I was with the 
minority. There I was working on 
a strictly dry land _ proposition 
when three-fourths of the earth is 
water, and all the people on dry 
land are using water where it lies, 
or bringing it into their homes to 
use. So I just looked around to see 
where I could couple up with the 
wet end, and the hardware idea 
popped into my head just about the 
time old ‘Stovelid’ popped off.” 
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“You didn’t get much when you 
bought his outfit,” I suggested. 

“Not much is right. I got about 
four wagon loads of stuff that the 
junkman took for a few cents a 
pound, and I got a lease on a dead 
store with no equipment. The only 
stuff worth having was a lot of 
garden tools that hadn’t been paid 
for when ‘Stovelid’ died, and a 
darned good location. , 

“That is, it was a location right 
in the busy part of the town, as you 
know. And one thing that I had 
in mind about this water business 
fitted in with the location, because 
it’s on the corner where you turn 
to go down to the river. It’s a lo- 
cation, too, where a lot of young 





Cashing 
In on 


Water 
Sports 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


men pass, fellows who work in 
offices and like such outdoor sports 
as fishing and boating and swim- 
ming. Maybe that gives you a clue 
to the plan I followed.” 

“You evidently figured on going 
after the sporting goods business 
along the line of water sports,” I 
said. 

“One of the first things I did was 
to order a good canoe, and I dis- 
played it in the window for an en- 
tire week. A lot of fellows looked 
it over and a few who had lived 
where they had canoeing were in- 
terested in it, but nobody talked 
about buying it. I thought I was 
stuck. I took it down to the river 
one day and asked one of the boys 














When the Schlafer Hardware Co., Appleton, Wis., installed this display it put in articles that would appeal to all lovers of 


outdoor sports. 


who are 


The canoe will interest those who spend their time on the water and there is tennis, golf, fishing, swimming 


and baseball equipment for those interested in them 
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who knew a good canoe to 
help me carry it down. We 
took a little paddle in it 
and that renewed that fel- 
low’s interest. I got three 
or four of the boys out like 
that and I began to talk 
canoe club. I took two or 
three girls out, too, and the 
girls began to ask the boys 
why they didn’t get canoes. 





tackle, 


Helping the Sporting Goods Sales 


O increase sales in your sporting goods depart- 

ment, try tacking up in some convenient place 
where the salesman can easily see it, a card bearing 
a list of items that can be legitimately suggested to 
the purchaser of a common fish hook, line or bobber. 
The list should include the usual lines of fishing 
minnow 
pails, landing nets, gaffs, hunting clothing, rubber 
boots, camp kits, thermos bottle, canoes, etc. 


guns, ammunition, fish baskets, 


shacks in other places back 
in the woods, and if there 
was no water around this 
town, knowing what I do 
now, I would set about in- 
teresting the boys in this 
camp idea anyway. It 
teaches them construction 
and gets them outdoors 
and, believe me, it sells 
tools and nails and such 








All this time I had a sign 
in my window: ‘Canoes 
Sold Here. Ask for a Demonstra- 
tion.’ 


The Ball Starts Rolling 


“You know how those things go. 
I finally sold that canoe and that 
got the thing started. I ordered 
another right away. As fast as I 
sold one I ordered another, and 
each was different in color. In two 
months I had put out ten canoes. 

“Once get ’em going and nothing 
can stop it. Well, that was just the 
beginning. I wanted to cash in on 
the river all I could, so, to interest 
the boys who couldn’t afford canoes, 
I offered a prize for the best raft 
built by any boy or two boys and 
I made a window display showing 
some drawings of rafts, with tools 
and nails and the necessary things 
for making them. I offered a prize 
for the best home-made boat. In- 
cidentally I put in the window a 
list of the books available in the 
public library telling how to make 
such things. I announced, as soon 
as I saw this thing was taking hold, 
that there would be a regatta or 
water parade toward the close of 
the summer, when every water craft 
available would be paraded, with 
prizes given for ingenuity of con- 
struction, etc. 

“T put in bathing suits—funny 
line for a hardware store, maybe, 
but a line that sold with me. I got 


the handbooks on such things as 


swimming and water polo, canoe- 
ing, camping, and so on, and sold 
them or loaned them or gave them 
with suitable sales. I put up life- 
saving charts from the Red Cross 
and I got a swimming teacher to 
come from a nearby town once a 
week to handle classes of young- 
sters, one of boys and one of girls. 
Incidentally the town authorities 
spent a little money in fixing up a 
good bathing place where the river 
was adapted to it.” 


Helping the Campers 


“Starting in the way I did, I 
got to be considered a kind of 
authority about all these water 
sports. As a matter of fact I 
didn’t know much of anything 
about them at the outset, but I 
studied up and learned what was 
what, and so far I’ve got away with 
it. You would be surprised at the 
number of ways the boys can get 
fun out of a river or a pond, and 
you would be surprised at the 
amount of business it can bring. 
The first thing I knew I was being 
asked how to build a camp. Some 
of the boys with canoes had pad- 
dled up the stream a few miles to 
a piece of woods and wanted to 
build shacks there. ' 

“IT got some information on build- 
ing such cabins and I helped the 
boys with ideas. Then other boys 
who had no boats began to build 


stuff—a lot of it. And all 
those things work right in 
with other sporting goods lines. 


Goods That Fit In 

“It was work along this line that 
induced me to put in a line of ama- 
teur photographic goods and to ar- 
range with a photographer to do 
developing and printing for me. 
Cameras and the outdoor idea work 
right in together. 

“Just offhand you wouldn’t real- 
ize how many different kinds of 
goods do fit in with this river and 
water idea. Here are some that 
I’ve found increase in sales right 
from the first: Tools, nails, screws, 
bolts, paint and varnish, rope, 
knives, axes and hatchets, flash- 
lights, water-wings, fishing tackle, 
canoes and boats, bathing suits, 
cameras, small flags, padlocks, roof- 
ing, camp stoves and _ cookers, 
vacuum bottles, paper cups, hunt- 
ing equipment and ponchos.” 

“I believe, Ed, if you were lo- 
cated where the only water was a 
little creek you would be finding 
some way to cash in on it,” I 
hazarded. 

“Well, maybe I would at that. A 
fellow could interest the kids in 
building water wheels. I guess you 
can ‘find opportunities almost any- 
where if you open your eyes and 
look for them. The way I see it, 
any hardware man has got plenty 
of ways to branch out if he has the 
sense to see them.” 
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It’s a certainty that a good many inhabitants of Kansas City, Mo., bought bathing suits from the Bunting Hardware Co. after 
seeing this window that Otto J. Gress trimmed 
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How Walz Averages $25,000 a Year in Toys 


cHOP 


HE Walz 

Hardware Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., 
reaches the 
above - mentioned 
average by sell- 
ing toys to fit the 
individual child. 


HEN a 
W: ard- 

ware 
store decides to 
carry a line of 
automobile  ac- 
cessories it usu- 
ally looks over 
the ground, an- 
alyzes the terri- 
tory and goes 
about it in a 
systematic man- 
ner. When sport- 
ing goods are 
handled the field 
is also investigated carefully. So 
it goes for the majority of lines car- 
ried in the hardware store. Sys- 
tematic investigation coupled with 
systematic selling will spell success 
for any line and will serve to swell 
the profits of the store handling 
that line. When this system is used 
in the handling of toys the results 
attained are well worth the effort 
expended. 

George Walz, of the Walz Hard- 
ware Co., Saginaw, Mich., analyzes 
the toy market. Acting upon his 
findings he has been able to exceed 


One of the Walz Hardware Co.’s toy windows. 
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appeal to the little tots 


the $25,000 mark in annual sales 
of toys, and of this amount $5,000 
must be credited to sales of juvenile 
vehicles. Approximately 80 per cent 
of the firm’s annual toy business is 
done in December, but toys are dis- 
played all the year round. One 
small window (there are three in 
the store) is devoted exclusively to 
toy displays during the twelve 
months of the year. It is seldom 
that this rule is broken. 

Mr. Walz decided that the func- 
tions of a toy are to educate, amuse 
and entertain. A toy cannot per- 


This one is especially designed to 
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ReFFicient and 
systematic 
buying, courtesy 
to all customers 
and knowledge of 
children’s needs 
also help swell 
its toy profits. 


form any of 
these functions, 
he says, unless 
it has been care- 
fully selected 
and is really 
adaptable to the 
individual child. 
For example, a 
boy of ten would 
not look at the 
very best doll in 
stock. A girl of 
he same age and 
perhaps one or 
two years older 
would welcome 
this doll. This example may be a lit- 
tle far fetched, but it is true that for 
the boy of two years there are cer- 
tain toys, for the boy of four, six or 
seven and all the way up to twelve 
there are particular kinds of play- 
things that would interest the boy 
at the various stages, working up 
to ice skates, roller skates and fi- 
nally a bicycle. For the girl there 
are just as many suitable toys. 
Each age has its own group. 

With these thoughts in mind, Mr. 
Walz has selected his stock very 
carefully. He can supply suitable 
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toys for boy or girl at any given 
age. The Walz toy department is in 
charge of Miss Gertrude Stark, for- 
merly a school principal. As an edu- 
cator Miss Stark gained experience 
that has been extremely valuable 
to her in selling toys. She under- 
stands kiddies and their whims. 
People of Saginaw have come to 
rely upon her good judg- 
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Mr. Walz, Mrs. Walz and Miss 
Stark attend the annual toy fairs 
held at New York and Chicago. 
When at these exhibits they start 
out early in the morning and cover 
a certain section of the fair. Each 
goes alone. They meet at lunch to 
discuss the toys inspected. They 
then compare notes and decide on 
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York, Mr. Walz lets it be known 
that they are at the toy fairs, 
through the local papers. The firm 
advertises the fact that Mr. and 
Mrs. Walz and Miss Stark have 
been to the big cities selecting toys 
for Saginaw kiddies. Then the pub- 
lic is invited to come in and inspect 
the new toy offerings. 

Mr. Walz is extremely 
enthusiastic about selling 





ment in the selection of 
toys as gifts for their chil- 
dren. Miss Stark does not 
merely accept business 
brought to her department. 
She asks whether the toy is 
to be given to a boy or girl 
and also asks the child’s 
age. She inquires briefly 
regarding the child’s ap- 
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ments ? 


Saved $3,160.55 in Discounts 


W much do you save yearly by taking advan- 
tage of cash discounts and anticipated pay- 
The Richmond Hardware Co., Clarksville, 
Tex., paid its fuel, light, water, taxes and rent last 
year with the amount they had saved by taking cash 
discount and anticipating payments of dated bills 
which amounted to $3,160.55. 


toys. He feels that the 
dealer’s stock of toys must 
show sufficient price range 
to serve poor and rich alike. 
In many cases, he says, the 
poorer people buy more fre- 
quently than those who are 
well to do. As they usually 
buy cheaper toys, there is 








parent inclinations and if 


it is old enough to have the toy in, 


question. Then she selects a toy 
that she knows will be suitable. 
Should her selection be too expen- 
sive she picks out another equally 
suitable at a lower price. She en- 
deavors to explain that the first 
article is a better investment but 
is always careful not to offend any- 
one who might not be able to spend 
much on playthings. 

Miss Stark has found that people 
buy toys in good times as well as 
in bad times and she believes that 
they are an investment. For div- 
idends they make children happy 
and happy children are a comfort 
to relatives and friends. This is 
good sales logic. Miss Stark will 
give the same attention to the small 
boy spending 10 cents as she will 
to the wealthy banker buying his 
son a $50 bicycle. This probably 
accounts in no small part for the 
success of the Walz toy department 
under Miss Stark’s jurisdiction. 


Handy 2-in-] Ladder Will 
Appeal to Users 


The Handy 2-in-1 Ladder, made by 
the M. H. Lalor Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., will appeal strongly to 
householders, painters, farmers and all 
ladder users. The ladder, as may be 
seen from the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is really two ladders in one and 
may easily be converted into one long 
straight ladder. It is constructed of 
high grade material and is rugged and 
durable. The top has a heavy, un- 
breakable steel hinge, with a positive 
lock for both straight and step ladder 
positions. In order to provide maxi- 
mum strength, the ladder is strongly 
bolted under each step. It is made in 
the following sizes: 4 ft. step ladder 


the purchases to be made. The same 
performance is repeated in the af- 
ternoon and is continued daily until 
the entire exposition has been cov- 
ered. 

‘At that time they check up their 
purchases, based largely on last 
year’s sales. They subdivide their 
prospective stock to see if both boy 
and girl of each age has been prop- 
erly taken care of in the purchases 
for the coming year. If they find 
they are not well stocked on toys 
for boys of eight they go back over 
their carefully jotted notes and be- 
tween them select the necessary ar- 
ticles to complete their lines. In 
this way they have the benefits of 
three persons’ opinions when select- 
ing toys. Each makes it a point to 
pick up display ideas and talk with 
salesmen for sales points, and it 
may be said that all three take a 
full measure of benefit from both 
annual toy fairs. 

Before leaving Saginaw for New 




















not the endurance in their 
purchases that will be found in the 
more expensive playthings. It is es- 
sential that the buyer of 10-cent and 
25-cent toys be handled very politely 
and that they be shown as much 
courtesy and interest as is given to 
the man buying a $150 elecric wash- 
er. With such methods Walz says 
any hardware dealer will succeed in 
building up good-will and will enjoy 
prosperity from an increase in toy 
business. 

The Walz hardware store is to be 
rebuilt in the near future. Mr. 
Walz has promised Miss Stark that 
the new toy department will be 
bigger and better, with ample dis- 
play space and room for a wide 
aisle where the kiddies can try out 
the various juvenile vehicles. The 
Walz Toy Shop, as it will be called, 
will undoubtedly prove to be a great 
joy to the kiddies of Saginaw and 
will be a fine investment for George 
Walz and his progressive hardware 
store. 


or 8 ft. straight; 5 ft. step ladder or 
10 ft. straight; 6 ft. step ladder or 
12 ft. straight; 8 ft. step ladder or 16 ft. 
straight. 


The Mechanics’ 2-in-1 All-around 
Ladder has side risers of 1% in., 
specially selected spruce, 1% in. steps 
of the same material, and 1% in. 
rounds of specially selected hickory. It 
is provided with a double set of heavy 
unbreakable steel hinges, and like the 
Handy 2-in-1 may be positively locked 
in both the step and straight ladder 
positions. It has a % in. bolt under 
each step. It is made in 6, 8, 10 and 
12 ft. step ladder sizes, or 12, 16, 20 
and 24 ft. straight ladder sizes. The 
ladder has been approved by engineers 
of many electrical, plumbing, painting, 
construction, and tent and awning con- 
cerns, and is guaranteed by its maker. 
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Thawing Out the Frozen Kee Who Won't Buy 
Until You Get Under His Skin with a Plan 


SION 
Gy, 
"4 
SMAN ‘a 
This Chap Must Be opt be: of) PEEP, How John Milton 
“Pepped Up” AGS & Eo, a LOLS Worked It 
Before He cess ze Nas to Good 
Warms Up XZ Advantage 


SE EROZE 
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OR marrying Mary Powell, a 

tea rose with a tannic acid 

heart, John Milton, who after 
quack remedies had made him blind 
wrote the greatest poem in the 
English language—“Paradise Lost” 
—was promised five thousand dollars in real money. 
{ Accepting the covenant made at one hundred cents 
on the dollar, John slipped the rose a ring cne night 
as the full moon beamed a silvered sere »ue, and 
assented—so help me, God—to feed and biunket the 
dame for a lifetime and a day—as long as she kept 
true to harness and hewed to the diet as provided. 

For three months following the ceremonial John 
waited, but never got a smell of the five thousand 
simoleons as agreed. 

So wrote Pa a letter—asked what in Helena was the 
matter—please come through. Said he had kept his 
gal ninety days—meanwhile had paid all the freight. 
For the love of Aloysius make good the promise made. 

Pa got the message as sent and hiccoughed this 
wheeze: 

{ “John, dear, you married my Mary for better or 
worse. You swore to support her in stress and travail. 
No good man ever wilts. ’Twas a bargain—don’t 
flinch! Keep a stiff upper lip. Work hard and maybe 
the world will be good to you yet. As for the five 
thousand, forget it—I need it—can’t spare it—instead 
send you my blessing and prayer.” 

{ Just the belch of a ham stewed in brine labeled 
“Sugar” and the whine of a fox labeled “Lamb.” 


OHN hit the ceiling, pounded the table, pinched 
Mary’s nose, vowed Pa must fork over that five 
thousand or he’d sue. 
Her Old Buck was a skinflint—had deceived him— 
had tricked him—was a bag 
of hot air. Unless she got 
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Months passed—Mary never 
showed. 

To John’s letters she made no 
reply. 


John consulted a lawyer. The 
barrister said he must get Mary 
back. With Mary back, he could prove he had kept 
his end of the contract—could put the squeeze on Pa 
and make him unload. 

Following the advice as given, he sent Mary a love 
vibration with love and kisses, reading—‘Please come 
home.” Mary never budged. “Stick fast,” said Pa. 
“Mum is the word.” 

Then John Milton evolved a plan. 


N the magazines and otherwise appeared articles 
written by Milton approving of divorce. John 

Milton was a Puritan, undiluted, hand-tooled. For 
John Milton to approve of divorce was like the Roman 
pontiff giving his assent to matrimonial dissection. 

Following his essays on divorce, John Milton began 
courting the daughter of Dr. Davis, a celebrated 
physician—threw out hints they soon would be 
married. 
€ All of which John Milton took care to see reached 
the ears of Mary. 

Unable to stand the pressure on her .heartstrings, 
Mary soon melted—went back to John Milton. 

With Mary back, Pa threw up the sponge—paid John 
Milton on account a substantial sum. 

Affirming that when a fellow is up against a frozen 
egg, a plan intelligently conceived and industriously 
worked out, will often thaw him out. 


N every hardware merchant’s trade territory you 
can find a setting or two of frozen eggs. 


Vs 


To all 
the ordinary selling persua- 
sion they never warm. They 





the old geezer to settle, their 
romance was busted. Better 
get busy or her name would 


-T--T-Je] -] 
Sageoe 


won’t buy a2 nickel’s worth 
from any one but a peddler 
or mail order bug. Time 











be Lizzie. 


after time you try to interest 
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them with your line of 








{ To get the five thousand, 








Mary went back. 


—“hatch a plan for those cold eggs” 


paints, or garden tools, or 


I; 
; 
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housefurnishings, or other 
specialties, but they never 
amble up to the plate and 
bat them out—just look you 
over with a galvanized leer 
and fade you out of the 
picture. 
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little “Save-the-Surface-and- 
You-Save-All” property in- 
surance instead of harping 
on acan of paint. Sell a few 
kitchens instead of playing 
around with an egg beater 
and a sink strainer. Coun- 





{ If you could get them to 
toe the chalk line and play 
with you, it would mean a big increase in your sales, 
your turnover and your profit, old man, and you know 
it. ; 

How can you get under their skin? 

It is worth some serious thinking. 

Every time they pass you up—cause you to miss fire 
—there’s a potential loss in it for you. 

Hatch a plan for those cold eggs, Bill, as John Milton 
did. 

The coldest bird in the world can be unmuzzled and 
sold merchandise if the right plan is behind the effort. 


ILLIONS of dollars worth of hardware are being 

sold by clever resourceful merchants every week 
to hard boiled eggs. For proof of the fact that even 
the frozen eggs you are up against are being sold goods 
of the same type you want to sell them, take a look at 
their houses, their kitchens, their gardens, or their 
farms. You'll find some life sized bunches of hard- 
ware that somebody has sold them. Work out a clean 
cut appealing merchandising plan for these hard nuts, 
Bill, and you’ll crack them. 
§ Hitch up the flivver and try out some personal calls. 
Get chummy with your prospects. Sell a few gardens 
instead of talking hoes and sprinkling cans. Sell a 


—‘try some personal calls” 


teract the catalog pictures 
with a home-ground hand- 
shake and a sample from stock. Your customer is 
human, Bill. Try human measures. Trot out your 
service where he can see it and flirt with it. First 
thing you know he’ll be hanging those catalogs in the 
outhouse and dropping into the store on Saturday 
afternoons. 

It is worth every effort you can make to accomplish 
this. 

It will win you a lot of extra business, put a new 
kick in your turnover and pin posies on your profit, 
Prince Albert. 

It will help to take some of that half-dead stock off 
your shelves and push it across the counter into the 


’ hands of customers who will grab it and ask for more. 


It will make some of those “window shoppers” do 
a “Stop, Look and Listen” and come inside the door 
instead of hanging around on the outside. 

It will turn knockers into boosters and gazers into 
customers. 

A plan beats a watchful waiting policy a thousand 
miles. 

Sell by plan, not by rule of thumb, Bill. Anybody 
can wrap up a nickel’s worth of nails that are called 
for, but it takes a fellow with six cylinders all working 
to pry profitable orders from an iceberg. 





Signposts to Success :—Selflessness 


O imagine that anyone will ever be utterly “self- 

less” or unselfish to the nth degree would he to 
imagine an impossibility. And it would not be a good 
thing if we could completely lose sight of self, because 
each must work out his own destiny and must think 
of the things that will best help him do it. There is 
a selflessness, however, that not only conserves strength 
and energy, but helps to shove one along on the road 
to success. 

To be selfless in connection with one’s job is to think 
of the job in its various angles, the things that are 
required to round it out to 100 per cent perfection, 
rather than our own personal, individual connection 
with it; to have an eye so wholly for the perfected 
finishing of the task that we do not think how we are 
impressing others, how we look, personally feel, etc.. 
while about it. To stop in the middle of a task to fix 


a necktie, brush one’s hair, etc., means that attention 
is very much divided between the work in hand and 
self, and this is only one little way in which attention 
to what should be the main things is diverted. There 
are multitudinous others. 

Do what you do while you are doing it with your 
whole heart, forgetting yourself for the time being. 
In other words, work while you do work, and when the 
task is finished go back to self and play just as hard 
as you want to play. 

Not only will you get the job much more easily 
and much more satisfactorily completed, but you will 
last a lot longer yourself, for you will not be opening 
up drains for your energy to flow through in waste, 
turning no wheels at all as it flows. 

Selflessness of the kind described is the only selfish- 
ness that ever really pays! 





Make the Phone Work for You 


RY telephone selling as a means of acquainting 
your trade with new and seasonable goods. Dur- 
ing the morning from 8.30 to 10 o’clock counter sales 
are slow in many hardware stores. This is a good 
time then to utilize in phone calls, particularly to 
women whom you wish to interest in various house- 
furnishings, electric utensils, etc. 
Get a pleasant voiced salesman to do this work, and 
let the conversation run along the following lines: 
“Good morning, Mrs. Green. This is Mr. Brown of 


the People’s Hardware. We have just unpacked a 
shipment of electric percolators, toasters, and waffle 
irons that are so attractive Mr. Jones has asked me 
to call you up and tell you about them.” Then fol- 
lows a short description of the items. 

You will be surprised at the number of orders you 
will pick up in this way. Go over your stock and 
make a list of the articles which carry a special appeal 
at this time, and make a drive in them over the phone. 

And do it now. 
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Feature 
Small Wares 
and Increase 


Good Will 


and 


Turnovers 


By J. S. TOMAJAN 


The Washburn Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 


uisite in civilized society. But 
a giant’s coat will not fit a 
dwarf. ; 

Which is another way of saying 
that general principles are abso- 
lutely sound, but for best results 
they must be applied to the specific 
case with reason. 

The trouble with the average 
merchant who carries small kitchen 
utensils is that he does not con- 
sider the line of sufficient impor- 
tance to find out its specific prob- 
lems of merchandising and solve 
them. Instead he allows the line to 
drift along as well as it can, giving 
it, if ever, only an occasional appli- 
cation of general principles of mer- 
chandising during an accidental 
surge of enthusiasm. 

If you are carrying a line of mer- 
chandise that is not worthy of your 
most serious thought, you are doing 
yourself an injustice to carry it at 
all. If the line is worth your in- 
vestment of capital, you owe it to 
yourself and to the success of your 
business to see to it that you get 
the greatest possible return out of 
the least possible investment. In 
other words, you should think care- 
fully how to make your inventory 
as small as possible, and how to 
make that inventory turn over as 
often as possible. 

A word regarding the importance 
of the less expensive wire and 


CO “tisite in is an essential req- 
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The “built-up” style of display table gives one an opportunity to feature a maximum 


of articles in a@ minimum of space. 


This table was used by J. L. Hudson & Co., 


Detroit, Mich., and proves its worth every business day 


stamped kitchen utensils. We are 
starting out with the proposition, 
“If the line is worth carrying at 
all.” Is this line worth carrying at 
all? 


Small Wares Profitable 


Small wares are in themselves 
profitable. While their value is 
small, they bear a reasonable per- 
centage of profit. In addition to 
that, they are, like any other staple 
commodity, in constant demand. 
Therefore, they present possibilities 
of a quick turnover of stocks. 

Small wares are among the agen- 
cies which create and foster that 
elusive asset called good will. Given 
a counter which is of constant in- 
terest to your customers, you have 
a point of contact with your clien- 
tele which is of great importance 
when their thoughts run to other 
things in your store which are more 
expensive. It requires no stretch of 
the imagination to see that if Mrs. 
Jones buys her strainers, egg beat- 
ers, cake turners and other small 
kitchen tools at your store, she will 
automatically seek your advice when 
she is thinking of buying a kitchen 
cabinet, a refrigerator, a fireless 


cooker, or any number of things 
which she buys only at very rare 
intervals. 

Therefore, first because they are 
profitable, and secondly because 
they make important contacts be- 
tween you and your community, the 
line of wire and stamped small 
kitchen utensils is indispensable. 

What Should You Carry? 

Having established the impor- 
tance of the line, what are its main 
problems of merchandising? 

They are as follows: 


1. What items should you 
carry? 
2. How should you present 


them to your customers? 
There is not a single merchant 
who has not a number of dead, 
dust-collecting items in his stocks 
which are a monument to impulsive 
buying without knowing actually 
whether the goods would or would 
not sell. If you could calculate the 
actual loss that you sustain on ac- 
count of dead stocks you would 
make some mental revisions in 
your estimate of profits in certain 
lines. 


When your 


you consider that 
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quick sellers, which should be doing 
nothing but bringing in profits to 
you, are supporting “weak sister” 
items which cannot move them- 
selves, is it not worth while to 
devote some time to a study of the 
line to weed out the slow-movers? 
Obviously, if these are thrown out, 
your net profits on the balance of 
the line will mount by leaps and 
bounds. An incidental, but no less 
important, result is also that you 
are reducing the amount of in- 
vested capital in that department, 
and are changing frozen assets to 
quick assets. 

Having determined upon what to 
carry, the second problem in mer- 


wy 


Here’s another style of table. 
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it—or, unless she is reminded of it 
while she is shopping. 


“Remind Your Customer” 


“Remind your customer” is the 
slogan which a prominent manufac- 
turer of wire and stamped kitchen- 
ware has taken to bring out this 
truth. The housewife must be re- 
minded of her need for small kit- 
chen utensils because in the great 
majority of cases, unless she is re- 
minded, she will not think of her 
need until she is next in her kitchen. 

Carrying this point still further, 
it follows that just as the house- 
wife is reminded of things for 
which she has actually felt a need, 
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The other alternative is the at- 
tractive display counter. The dis- 
play is the most effective sales 
clerk. It attracts the customer nat- 
urally, because every housewife is 
interested in things that help to 
make her work easier in the kitchen. 
She goes to the counter, looks the 
different things over, tries them, 
and buys. The only real sales effort 
the merchant has to put into this 
line is the time and thought re- 
aquired for building an inviting 
table. That being done, the sales 
are made almost entirely automat- 
ically and at a very low cost to 
you. 

The display problem is attacked 





A frame work built along the center of the table permits the efficient display of many 


small wire items and keeps them neatly arranged at all times 
4 


chandising small wares is that of 
presentation. How shall the mer- 
chant sell the line? 

The power of suggestion is ap- 
plied with varying success to differ- 
ent classes of commodities. For 
example, a customer is not likely to 
purchase a grand piano simply be- 
cause she sees it displayed. The 
same applies to a refrigerator, a 
hat, and in short anything with a 
considerable price attached. Such 
purchases are carefully planned be- 
fore the shopping tour is begun. 

On the other hand, such items as 
strainers, egg whips, potato mash- 
ers and the other less expensive 
articles for the kitchen fall in an 
entirely different category. The 
need for them is felt when the 
housewife is in her kitchen. Their 
value is, however, so insignificant 
that she forgets them afterward 
unless she makes a special note of 


she will also respond to suggestions 
for new things of which she has 
not thought before. And because 
of the small value of the individual 
item, she makes the purchase then 
and there. This differs entirely 
from the case of the hat or the 
grand piano, where even if the re- 
minder makes an impression, yet 
many further steps, such as family 
conferences, and so forth, are nec- 
essary before the sale is consum- 
mated. 


Two Ways of Doing It 


This reminding of the customer 
can be done in two ways. 

You can have a large number of 
sales clerks who must meet each 
customer and recite the list of kit- 
chen utensils to her. This is ob- 
viously expensive, cumbersome, im- 
practical and of uncertain effec- 
tiveness. 


by merchants in many various ways. 

One kind of table that is used 
very extensively is the “built-up” 
pattern. On a regular table, about 
12 ft. long and 3 ft. wide, is built 
a small superstructure giving one, 
or sometimes two, upper sheives on 
which more goods can be shown. 
The accompanying illustration (J. 
L. Hudson display) shows this type 
of table. It gives more display 
space on the same floor space than 
would be the case if the table alone 
was used. This superstructure is 
inexpensive, and offers possibilities 
for an attractive display. It is vis- 
ible from all parts of the depart- 
ment, and is constantly “on the 
job.” 

Recently the type of table shown 
on this page has been gaining 
popularity. Instead of shelving, a 


tne 





(Continued on page 68) 
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Wide Range of Stock Makes Lawson Hardware 
Co. Fishing Headquarters in Newburgh, N. Y. 


HE followers of Izaak Walton 
‘Tae many. In every city, town, 

village and hamlet they’re to be 
found—forever at it—for piscatorial 
opportunity abounds, in one part of 
the country or another, the year 
round. At this time of the year 
the fisherman is very much in evi- 
dence, in consequence of which rods, 
reels, bait, and other means wherein 
the fishing instinct may find ex- 
pression are to be seen in window 
and interior displays throughout the 
country. In the case of the hard- 
ware store, fishing tackle has long 


T the top of the page 
is shown one of the 
Lawson Hardware Co.’s 
fishing displays. This is 
the kind of window that 
tells the anglers where 
they can get what they 
will need 


since been found a profitable line to 
carry, not only because of the profit 
to be derived from the line itself but 
because sportsmen are likely and 
desirable prospects for other mer- 
chandise as well. 


Wide Range of Stock 


The Lawson Hardware Co., New- 
burgh, N. Y., makes its stock of 
fishing tackle an important avenue 
of profit. The stock carried by this 
company is unusually diversified, al- 
though there is but a comparatively 
small number of each item on the 





shelves. In this way the money put 
into stock is invested to good ad- 
vantage, as it provides a wider as- 
sortment from which customers can 
make selections than would be pos- 
sible with stock consisting of a large 
number of items but representing 
only a small number of types. 

As the result of this kind of a 
stock replacements must be made 
more frequently than would other- 
wise be the case, but it enables the 
merchant to quickly, inexpensively 
and easily weed out the fast moving 
items from those which are not so 


T the left is a fishing 

display used by A. 
Swanson’s Sons, Red 
Wing, Minn. The mer- 
chandise is attractively 
shown and the panels at 
the rear. serve to stop the 

local fishermen 
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fast. In bringing its fishing tackle 
to the attention of prospective cus- 
tomers, the company depends for the 
most part on attractive window and 
interior displays. One of these 
windows is shown in the photograph 
reproduced on page 65, and shows 
how attractively its displays are 
prepared. In connection with the 
interior displays, neat glass en- 
closed cases are employed, which 
show the tackle off to the best pos- 
sible advantage while guarding 
against the possibility of damage 
through indiscriminate handling. 
An Eye-Catching Display 


Another store handling fishing 
tackle very successfully is the Ham- 
ilton Hardware Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., and as indicated by the ac- 
companying photograph, it has some 
very effective and striking window 
displays to its credit. The illustra- 
tion tells its own story. It will be 
noted that the effectiveness of the 
display is greatly increased ‘by the 


They Don’t Forget Dennis 
—He Doesn’t Let "Em 


ET your name before the public 

and keep it there, is a good 
maxim to follow in the hardware 
business or in any business. That’s 
what the firm of B. M. Dennis & 
Son of Decatur, IIl., believes in doing, 
as this sign will prove. And Dennis 
cashes in to good effect as the result 
of this publicity. It’s a good idea. 
Try it yourself. 


- 
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highly decorative panels introduced 
into the background. The window 
is not overcrowded and is logically 
laid out, the smaller articles of 
tackle being to the fore and the 
larger to the rear. It will also be 
noted that practically everything in 
the way of tackle required by the 
fisherman is displayed. 


Over a Century Old 


Getting back to the Lawson Hard- 
ware Co. of Newburgh, N. Y., it 
may be added that this firm has an 
interesting historical background, 
that stretches back 125 years. The 
building housing this store, situated 
on the west side of Water Street, be- 
tween Second and Third Streets, 
was erected in 1798 by John Brown, 
an Irish refugee, and was the first 
brick house to be constructed in 
that section of the country. 

From the start, this building was 
used to house a hardware store. The 
business was originally conducted 
under the firm name of John & 
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F idl it’s used by a fish- 
erman you'll find it 
in this display of the 
Hamilton Hardware 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
There’s a wide range 
of artistically displayed 
stock in this window 
and the decorative back- 
ee ground panels add 


Kee aad greatly to the effect. 


a tle! 


James S. Brown and continued in 
the Brown family until 1866 when it 
was purchased by L. M. Smith. In 
1868, Charles J. Lawson purchased 
a half interest and later, in 1871, 
became sole owner, and twenty-two 
years later the present business was 
incorporated. C. J. Lawson was 
president of the company until his 
death in 1897, when Frank J. and 
James T. Lawson assumed control. 
In 1905, Frank J. Lawson became 
sole owner until 1907 when he sold 
a part interest to Ralph W. White- 
hill, who together with W. H. White- 
hill became sole owners of the firm in 
1913. 

The building, which has had this 
long association with the hardware 
business, has a frontage of 26 ft. 
and extends back 114 ft., and has 
four stories and a basement. Except 
for the installation of modern light- 
ing, heating, plumbing and an ele- 
vator the building is substantially 
the same as back in the days of the 
eighteenth century. 


RICHARDSO 
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The Ins and Outs of the Credit Problem 


Credit Is Essential in Conducting a Modern Business; 
It Is an Aid to Increased Sales and Profits—But— 
Watch Your Step When You Extend It 


of ‘business phrases is the 

“Merchant’s Ballad,” “Trust! 
—Bust!” It wended its way, year in 
and year out, among the alleged 
humorous sayings we kids used to 
find in old almanacs, sandwiched in 
between patent medicine testimonials. 
But a mighty big change has come 
over the retail business since those 
days. 

No longer does the “dead beat” 
and “never pay” come in, select some 
article and slyly whisper to the clerk 
to put it on the ice or on the slate 
until pay day—and the pay day sel- 
dom or never came. 

We no longer trust 
nately—and bust! 


Modern Retailer Gives Credit 


Today the retailer is giving credit; 
he is looking for charge accounts; 
for such trade is desirable. The 
charge customer orders in person, 
or often ‘by telephone—the extension 
of credit is understood—the -acccm- 
modation has become a part of the 
up-to-date retailer’s service—and 
should only be given to those who are 
entitled to it. 

Credit is taken from the Latin 
word “credere”—to believe, and in- 
dicates a reputation for trustworthI- 
ness. 

Here is the whole story in a word 
—trustworthy. Your jobber knows 
all about you; his credit man has 
your pedigree indexed to the nth de- 
gree, as the temperance folks had the 
congressmen. He considers you 
worthy of his confidence and gives 
you a line of credit, so perhaps does 
your banker. 


Credit a Public Utility 


Credit has to a certain sense be- 
come a public utility, when the retail 
hardware merchant delivers a stove 
or lot of kitchen utensils or 
garden tools to Mr. House- 
owner on a charge account. 
He is only passing on a 
courtesy made possible by 
the confidence of his jobber 
or banker. 

You should, in your turn, 
exercise the same care in 
opening charge accounts; 
find out all about your cus- 


Oi of my earliest recollections 


indiscrimi- 
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The “dead beat” who whispers “Put it on 
the ice” 


tomer; is he or she worthy of credit? 
Do not hesitate to ask for reference! 


Many Sources of Information 


There are many avenues of infor- 
mation open—ofttimes the local bank 
will give you some good data. 

A couple of young fellows recently 
opened a hardware store in an East- 
ern suburban town. They were total 
strangers, but just around the cor- 
ner is a grocery store run by an old 
resident, who knows everybody and 
whose business is conducted largely 
on credit. The boys tied up to this 
genial old grocer and he has put them 
wise as to “who is who.” 

Many small town merchants hold 
monthly dinners, at which they ex- 
change credit information with each 
other—compare notes and list up the 
delinquents. 

It should always be an easy mat- 
ter to find out from a brother mer- 
chant how Mr. Blank pays. He does 
business with somebody in town— 
even if it is only with the milkman. 
Ledger information ought to be 
freely exchanged. In accordance with 
universal custom, bills should be ren- 
dered promptly on the first of each 
month. It is good business to state 





the accom 


Credit Where It Is Due 


TODAY the retailer is giving credit; he is looking 
for charge accounts; for such trade is desirable. 
The charge customer orders in person, or often by 
telephone—the extension of credit is understood— 
tion has become a part of the up-to- 
date retailer’s service—and should only be given to 
those who are entitled to it. 





on the invoice, “Unless otherwise ar- 
ranged all bills are payable monthly.” 


How They Pay 


Many people have fixed dates for 
payment of the bills rendered them 
for the previous month’s purchases. 

Other folks receive salary or divi- 
dend checks at stated intervals, 
usually the first or fifteenth of the 
month, and liquidate the accounts ac- 
cordingly. The early bird gets the 
worm—the promptly mailed invoice 
or statement ofttimes brings home 
the check, when if mailed later the 
payment would be delayed another 
month. 


Following Up Past Due Accounts 


Whenever possible, every invoice 
should be typewritten; if that is not 
convenient, then written legibly; the 
simpler and clearer each item is 
rendered, the better. 

If after thirty days no payment 
has been received, put a “past due” 
stamp on the next month’s statement 
with a slogan something like this: 


“Past Due! 
“This account has no doubt 
escaped your attention!” 


List these past due accounts; on 
the fifteenth, if possible, check the 
list and send a letter to all except 
old customers whose credit is unques- 
tioned; just a nice, polite note, for 
example: 


“May we not have a check for 
$—.—, the amount of your July 
purchases, within the next few 
days. No doubt it has been over- 
looked. Thanking you.” 


On the first of next month a 
stronger letter is in order: 


“Under date of —, we brought 
to your attention an unpaid item 
of July. Up to the pres- 
ent writing your check 
has not been received. 
Our bills are payable 
monthly and your check 
by return mail will be ap- 
preciated.” 


If Mr. Slow Pay or Mr. 
Careless does not reply to 
letter No. 2, try the tele- 
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phone, but avoid a party 
wire; be diplomatic; refer 
to your letters; ask if there 
is anything wrong with the 
goods. You will probably 
get a definite promise of a 
check to be sent at once. In 
many cases non-payment is 
due to carelessness and the 
habit of putting things off. 
The personal touch over the 
phone does the trick—puts 
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bronzed and full of pep. 
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The Face with the Smile Wins 


CHEERY smile goes a long way in collection work. 

The treasurer of a large corporation was recently on 
the road making a collection trip. 
tomer, whose account had run far beyond reasonable credit 
limits, he found him just back from a hunting trip all 
Mr. Customer agreed to mail 
the check in a few days, but the treasurer knew that to 
be a “stall,” so, quick as a flash, he came back with, “Out 
in camp you liked to come back at night with the game 
bag full, didn’t you?” “You bet I did!” “Well,” said the 
treasurer, “I am out hunting, too, and I’d like to take 
your check back in my game bag.” The customer grinned, 
and Mr. Treasurer took the check away with him. 


Calling on an old 
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and full of pep. Mr. Cus- 
tomer agreed to mail the 
check in a few days, but 
the treasurer knew that to 
be a “stall,” so, quick as a 
flash, he came back with, 
“Out in camp you liked to 
come back at night with 
the game bag full, didn’t 
you?” “You bet I did!” 
“Well,” said the treasurer, 
“T am out hunting, too, and 


Ccus- 








on the moral pressure. Then 
if the remittance is still in the “Port 
of Missing Checks” try this: 


“We have had no reply to our 
letters of — and — on —. We 
were assured over the phone that 
a check would be sent at once. 
Two weeks have elapsed and we 
have not received the promised 
remittance. Our accounts are 
payable monthly. We must in- 
sist on an immediate settlement.” 


The Last Resort 


If, after this letter, the account is 
still unpaid, send some one to collect 
it. If the collector fails, write your 
last letter: 


“We have written, ’phoned and 
our representative has called, 
requesting a settlement of the 
enclosed over-due account. No 
attention has been paid to any of 
these requests. 

“Please be advised that unless 
your check is received by — the 
account will be placed for collec- 
tion without further notice. 

“Trusting that you will not 
compel us to do this 





If not paid it is then up to your 
lawyer to enforce collection if the 
amount is large enough to make it 
worth while. If not, it can be given 
to some good, reputable collection 


agency, but be sure of your agency; 
look them up and all over before 
placing claims for collection. 


Compromise if Possible 


In the case of disputed accounts it 
is often better to compromise than 
go to law. Court expenses are costly. 

Small items, usually under a dol- 
lar, are the plague of every dealer. 
This letter has cleaned up many a 
charge of this nature: 


“Small accounts are the hard- 
est to pay or collect. We will ap- 
preciate it if you will kindly slip 
the postage for the amount in 
the enclosed envelope, and re- 
turn, so that we may balance the 
account. Thanking you!” 


The more credit information you 
have in your files regarding each ac- 
count the easier and safer you can 
handle your credits and collections. 
Use your judgment with old custom- 
ers; they sometimes require indi- 
vidual tactful handling. 

A cheery smile goes a long way 
in collection work. The treasurer of 
a large corporation was recently on 
the road making a collection trip. 
Calling on an old customer, whose ac- 
count had run far beyond reasona- 
ble credit limits, he found him just 
back from a hunting trip all bronzed 





I’d like to take your check 
back in my game bag.” The cus- 
tomer grinned, and Mr. Treasurer 
took the check away with him. 

Keep their good will. It’s the life 
of your business. The retailer of to- 
day is competing with department 
store methods. The big stores use 
credit as a lure for new business. 
The small town trade is constantly 
being invited to open charge ac- 
counts. 


Soliciting Credit Accounts 


A resident of an eastern city sub- 
urb recently opened charge accounts 
in two department stores; in two 
weeks no less than six letters had 
been received at his home urging him 
to open an account in as many differ- 
ent stores. If Mrs. Suburb fails to 
take advantage of the credit courtesy 
and the ledger sheet is blank, the big 
store writes a follow-up letter asking 
why no purchases have been made. 

To meet changing conditions, to 
hold your trade against keen com- 
petition, Mr. Retailer, you must ex- 
tend the courtesies of credit; it is 
part of the service the buying public 
expects from you. But be on your 
guard—do not be imposed upon. 
Credit is not intended to create ex- 
travagance or wasteful buying—it is 
a business courtesy—a convenience. 


Feature Small Wares and Increase Good Will and Turnovers 


framework is built along the middle 
of the table. On this framework are 
attached at regular intervals dis- 
play hooks 10 in. long. A dozen 
strainers or other articles can be 
hung on each hook. Thus the table 
is made to hold a fair stock of each 
item and in an attractive display 
The great advantage of this type 
of superstructure is that sales can 
be made from the table without dis- 
turbing the general effect in the 
least. If, for example, strainers 


were just piled up on the counter, 
the customers, in handling them, 
could very soon make the table 
look disorderly unless the clerk 


(Continued from page 64) 


busied himself constantly in rear- 
ranging it. In the case, however, 
of the strainers hung on hooks, that 
is not possible and the orderly ap- 
pearance of the counter is main- 
tained throughout the day. The il- 
lustration of this table was made at 
the end of a regular business day; 
yet the display is so orderly that 
one would easily suppose that it 
was arranged purposely to be pho- 
tographed. 

Another advantage of this form 
of display is that the empty hook 
signals to the sales clerk that that 
item is out of stock and must be 
ordered. 


Many kinds of displays are being 
used throughout the country. What- 
ever the type of table, and whatever 
the general arrangement of the 
goods on the table, this much is 
true: that if the small wire and 
stamped utensils used by the house- 
wife are presented to her in display 
form, the sales of those lines will 
immediately show an increase, the 
turnover will be greater, the profits 
more attractive. 

If, therefore, you want greater 
profits in small wares, first choose 
carefully the items you will carry, 
and then keep them always on dis- 
play. 
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Leviathan—Symbol of America’s Future 


By CHARLES DOW NES 


any nation, and with the most gigantic industrial 

system in history, situated on a continent 3000 
miles in width, with a coast line on two oceans of 
approximately 6500 miles, is about to place in trans- 
Atlantic service the world’s largest ship in an effort to 
recapture her position as one of the great maritime 
nations of the world. 

The steamship Leviathan with its gross tonnage of 
59,956 tons, its length over all of 950 ft., its breadth of 
100 ft., its height from smoke stack to keel of 184 ft., 
its normal horsepower of 66,000 and its maximum horse- 
power of 100,000, with quadruple screw, turbine engines 
and accommodations for 3402 persons and its capacity 
of making 27 knots an hour has just been reconditioned 
by the United States Shipping Board at a cost of 
$8,500,000. During the war this giantess of the sea car- 
ried 12,000 soldiers to Europe on each one of her numer- 
ous trips through the mine and submarine infested waters 
of the north Atlantic. 

To many the Leviathan is the symbol of America’s 
aspirations as a maritime power. It has been frequently 
stated that the United States with its productive capacity 
far in excess of its powers of consumption will never 
enjoy sound economic prosperity without extensive and 
reciprocal foreign markets for its agricultural and manu- 
factured surplus. If this is true it emphasizes the neces- 
sity for an American merchant marine. 


Indeed, the history of industry and commerce is the 
story of ships, and the chronicle of the rise and fall of 
maritime power. 

The Phoenicians were probably the greatest commer- 
cial people of the ancient world and they had the great- 
est ships of their time. A biblical reference to the 
power of Tyre, capital of Phoenicia, describes its ves- 
sels and their construction. The planking was made 
from the fir trees of Semir, the masts from the cedars 
of Lebanon, the oars from the oaks of Bashan, the row- 
ing benches were made of ivory gathered from the East 
and the sails were of fine linen from Egypt. 

The vessels of the Phoenicians served as models to 
the Greeks, whose ships at the height of their civiliza- 
tion showed a marked resemblance to those of ancient 
Tyre. The Carthagenians and Romans, the two con- 
tending maritime peoples of a later period of ancient 
history, were also indebted to the Phoenicians for many 
of the ideas they employed in ship building. 

It is also believed that the influence of the Phoenician 
ship builders penetrated to the north of Europe. Speci- 
mens of early ships found in mounds in Scandinavia 
and Denmark show traces of Phoenician influence in 


A MERICA, with the largest developed resources of 


design and in the general manner of their construction. 

The sailing vessels of the early Roman empire, such 
as those engaged in the corn trade with Egypt, were 
used as direct models for the large sailing vessels which 
superseded the old galleys propelled by oars. 

In the fifteenth century the Spaniards and French 
made great progress in the art of ship building. The 
French were the first to apply the principles of mathe- 
matics to the design and construction of vessels. The 
English availed themselves of the researches of the 
French and adopted and improved on the forms of the 
French vessels captured by them and soon acquired re- 
nown as builders of fast and powerful vessels. 

The great forests of North America enabled the Eng- 
lish colonists to take the lead in ship building at a small 
cost in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. For 
many years the French and English models were fol- 
lowed, but the impetus given by the fitting out of pri- 
vateers during the latter part of the seventeenth century 
and the beginning of the eighteenth did much to create 
a new era in American ship building. 

Between 1685 and 1700 few cities in Europe could sur- 
pass New York in the completeness of equipment for 
ship building and provisioning. 

In 1850 the ship buildtrs of the United States broke 
all precedents and brought out the clipper ships which, 
because of their remarkable performances, soon influ- 
enced the naval architecture of foreign nations. So fleet 
were these vessels that for long distances, especially in 
the course of the trade winds, they were better than 
steamships, and they were able to carry a large amount 
of the world’s trade long after steamships were success- 
fully introduced. 

Steam, however, revolutionized ship building and 
America gradually lost her position as one of the fore- 
most ship building nations of the world. Our produc- 
tions were consumed in the domestic market, our foreign 
policy was manipulated to avoid “entangling alliances” 
and the growth and development of the country was 
westward and inward. We were too busy developing 
the resources of our unexploited continent to be inter- 
ested in maritime power. 

America is now developed to such an extent that 
within the next few decades it will be necessary for the 
maintenance of our economic structure to cultivate for- 
eign markets. Our farms, our mines and our factories 
are capable of producing more than we can consume in 
the domestic market with economic safety, and it is for 
this reason that many authorities are urging a rapid and 
consistent development of an American merchant ma- 
rine, of which the Leviathan is a symbol and a beginning. 
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Get Your Youngster 
a Pair of 
Roller Skates 


OLLER skating will 
give your boy or girl 
real exercise without strain. 
It will build a supple body 
and develop grace and poise. 
It will teach him the correct 
skating motions so that when 
winter rolls around he can 
continue this fine exercise 
with ice skating. 

We carry in stock ball 
bearing roller skates, built 
to withstand hard use and 
priced very reasonably. 
Bring in your youngster and 
we will fit him. 


Jones Hardware Co. 
“Headquarters for Wheel Toys” 











This ad shows you how to feature an in- 
dividual wheel toy 


closing of the schools, and this 

school vacation provides the hard- 
ware dealer with a real opportunity to 
make a big increase in the sale of 
wheel toys. An intensive advertising 
campaign started now and continued 
for a month or six weeks will produce 
surprising results in boosting sales of 
all kinds of wheel toys. 


A Suggested Ad Series 


In order to assist you in getting suck 
a campaign started, we have prepared 
the accompanying series of wheel toy 
ads, which, together with these com- 
ments, will furnish you a working plan 
of how to effectively exploit this class 
of merchandise. 

The very first thing to do is to get 
away from featuring wheel toys as 
toys. In the past such merchandise has 
been classed by parents as belonging 
in the category of toys and to be pur- 
chased at holidays, on birthdays or on 
special occasions. This view of wheel 
toys is rapidly changing, due to the de- 
velopment of the wheel toy business 
itself, and any advertising campaign on 
these articles should feature such mer- 
chandise as an all year round proposi- 
tion and something necessary to a 
child’s health and well-being rather 
than as a novelty to fit in with special 
gift occasions. 


The Big Sales Appeal 


"Tacs month of June marks the 


As we see it the big appeal of wheel 
toys is health. Any advertisement on 
them should clearly show parents that 
these toys serve two big practical pur- 
poses: first, getting the children out in 
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A Series of Advertisements 
That Will Help You Sell 
More Juvenile Vehicles 


How the Hardware Dealer Can 
Capitalize on Health and 


the Vacation Season 


By B. J. PARIS 


the open during the outdoor season and 
second, providing them with the means 
of safe and sane exercises. If wheel 
toys are presented on this basis the ap- 
peal to the parent will be strong indeed. 

Another point that the hardware 
dealer has in his favor in advertising 






ite models. 





There’s Bounding Health in 
Wheel Toy Exercise! 


ROM the tiny kiddie car to the bicycle there’s 

a wheel toy for your youngster. Now that 
vacation days are here, plan to keep your boy or 
girl out in the open. Buy them wheel toys. Buy 
two or more kinds to provide different forms of 
exercise. Please your youngsters and enable them 
to keep their little bodies in perfect physical condi- 
tion. Bring them in and let them select their favor- 


Roller Skates Kiddie Cars Tricycles 
Coaster Wagons V elocipedes Auto Wagons 
Scooters and Flyers _ Bicycles Mechanical Wagons 


. Jones Hardware Company 
“Headquarters for Wheel Toys” 


these juvenile vehicles is that such ar- 
ticles may be used anywhere wherever 
there is a street or road. While this 
point need not be especially played up, 
it is nevertheless apparent to every 
reader, and serves to make your wheel 
toy advertising campaign extremely 






















This ad features wheel toys for health, and introduces the thought of buying two 
or more kinds 
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long school vacation which is at hand. 
Supplementing the work of the news- 
paper advertisement we would suggest 
that the hardware dealer prepare a cir- 
cular showing the different models of 
wheel toys carried in stock. This cir- 
cular should be sent out to the regular 
mailing list and should be used for 
counter distribution. In this connec- 
tion one hardware dealer tells us that 
OTHING equals a wheel toy for getting he has obtained good results by includ- 
; . ee | ing such circulars in hardware pack- 
youngsters out in the open and providing ages. The circular should carry the 
. : on, : same health appeal as the ads as well 
them with the means of safe exercise. Take advan- as descriptions and prices of the dif- 
tage of the long weeks of school vacation and keep ee ee snomit be eempuate 
your boy outdoors. A small investment in a wheel 
toy is a big investment in your youngster’s health. 


Come in and let him pick out his favorite model. 





Make Vacation Days 
Outdoor Days for Your Boy 


Selling More Than One Wheel Toy 


There is another appeal which will 
be noticed in the ads and that is the 
idea of selling the parents more than 
one toy. Different wheel toys provide 
different forms of exercise and many 
families’ can afford at least two differ- 
ent wheel toys and many families sev- 
eral. This appeal can be enlarged by 
the salesmen and we know it will be 
the means. of greatly increasing your 


Jones Hardware Company } sales. 


To sum up, the hardware dealer has 
“Headquarters for Wheel Toys” 


Roller Skates 
Coaster Wagons 


Kiddie Cars Tricycles 
Velocipedes Auto Wagons 


Scooters and Flyers Bicycles Mechanical Wagons 


in the coming summer school vacation 
a real opportunity to boost his sales of 
wheel toys and it is our belief that if 
an advertising campaign is started now 
it will greatly increase the sale of 
wheel toys right up to the cold weather 
months. 





This ad stresses the summer vacation and also introduces the health thought 


broad in scope for the reason that you 
are appealing to every home. 


Comment on Suggested Ads 


In looking over the series of ads that 
accompany this article you will notice 
that one of them is devoted to a single 
wheel toy and that the rest of the ads 
carry the general health appeal, and list 
at the bottom the extent of the stock 
carried by the dealer. In this way any 


More Time for Mother— 
More Health for the Children— 





dealer may adopt these ads instantly 
to his own individual stock. 


Getting the Child in the Store 


There is another appeal that you will 
notice in each of the ads and one which 
we think is important. This is the sug- 
gestion in regard to bringing the child 
in the store to select his own model. 
The more children that you can get 
into the store by means of this appeal 
the better your chances are of closing 
the sale. We would lay particular em- 
phasis on the necessity of including 
this appeal in each ad. 

As regards the schedule on wheel toy 
ads, we think that for the next month 
or six weeks these ads should be used 
at least twice a week in your local 
newspaper and we would suggest single 
and double column space. The sug- 
gested ads accompanying this article 
are of the size we have in mind. 


Advertise Now 


More advertising should be used now 
than later simply for the reason of the 


HEEL toys keep boys and girls outdoors. 

They make youngsters less a care during 
vacation days and provide them the means of 
building health through enjoyable exercise. Our 
stock includes wheel toys for the smallest member 
of the family as well as models for the older boys 
and girls. Just bring them in and let them select 
the wheel toy that suits their fancy. 


Roller Skates 
Coaster Wagons 


Kiddie Cars Tricycles 
Velocipedes Auto Wagons 


Scooters and Flyers Bicycles Mechanical Wagons 


Jones Hardware Company 


“Headquarters for Wheel Toys” 





In this ad the we of making children less of a care is introduced in a way that 


will surely appeal to the grown-ups in any family 
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CURRENT NEWS 








Retailers and Manufacturers Will Analyze Costs 


and Distribution Problems at Richmond 


Legitimate Profit, Unproductive Service 
Simplification and Decimal Pricing 
to Come Up for Decision 


N exhaustive discussion and analysis of hardware distribution costs is to be 
A the outstanding feature of the annual congress of the National Retail Hard- 


ware Association to be held in Richmond, Va., June 19-22. 


The discussion of 


the subject is to be participated in not only by members of the hardware industry 
but by disinterested students of business and national leaders outside of the 
trade, and a serious effort will be made to arrive at conclusions that will be 
helpful to the trade as a whole and bring about greater distribution efficiency 


together with a lowering of costs. 


The program for the meeting has now been completed and will include the 


following subjects and speakers: 


“The Transportation Factor in Dis- 
tribution,’ Hon. Sydney Anderson, 
Congressman from Minnesota, and 
chairman of the Congressional Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 





| Casey, Jordan, Minn., and Secretary 


“Some National Tendencies in Hard- | 


ware Distribution,” Alvein E. Dodd, 
manager of the Domestic Distribution 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

“Explorations in Argos, U. S. A.,” 
Edward Mott Woolley, business student 
and special writer. Mr. Woolley will 
describe the work of the retail hard- 
ware association as he found it by a 
personal investigation at the National 
office in Argos. 

“Progress,” Dr. J. T. Freeman, editor 
of the Richmond News-Leader, Rich- 
mond, Va. Dr. Freeman is an orator 
of note in the South, and his address 
will be inspirational as well as ana- 
lytical. 

“Distribution Costs,” Isaac Black, 
president American Hardware Manu- 
facturers Association. j 

“Simplification and Efficiency,” Ar- 
thur S. Birge, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Distribution, American 
Hardware Manufacturers Association. 

“Decimal Pricing,” Murray Sargent, 
Sargent & Co. 

“Distribution Fireworks,” John M. 
Townley, chairman of the Cost Com- 
mittee, National Hardware Association. 

“The Distribution Triangle,” Charles 
H. Watkins, Watkins-Cottrell Co. 

“Unproductive Service,” W. T. Pace 
Hardware Co., Franklin, Va. 

“Some Wastes and Their Remedies,” 
R. O. Noojin, Novjin Hardware Co., 
Attalla, Ala. 

“Business Control,” Robert J. Mur- 
ray, Murray Co., Honesdale, Pa. 

“Productive Service,” A. S. Grone- 
meier, Gronemeier Hardware Co., 
Mount Vernon, Ind. 

“What Is Profit?” Cassius L. Glas- 
gow, Nashville, Mich. 

Conditions in the retail trade will 
also be discussed and the activities of 
the Retail Hardware Association will 
be described in talks by President C. H. 


| Herbert P. Sheets, Argos, 





Ind. 
All addresses will be short and will 


serve, in effect, to introduce the topics | 


for general discussion which will be 
open to all delegates and retailers pres- 
ent. Those planning to attend the Con- 
gress are being urged to give serious 
thought in advance to the program sub- 
jects and to come to the meeting pre- 
pared to offer constructive suggestions 
looking to the solution of the problem 
of distribution costs. 

Six to eight hundred hardware re- 
tailers, representing State and sectional 
retail hardware associations compris- 
ing every State in the Union except 
Kansas, Arizona, Nevada, Montana and 
Utah, are expected to attend. As is 
the custom of meetings of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
the privilege of participating in dis- 
cussions will extend alike to all dealers. 

This Congress is of extraordinary 
interest from the fact that the Ameri- 
ean Hardware Manufacturers Associa- 
tion will meet in Richmond concur- 
rently, the manufacturers desiring, as 
they have expressed it. to establish 
closer contact with consumers through 
a more intimate relationship with the 
final link in the distribution of their 
products. 

All sessions will be open and the 
invitation to attend any or all the ses- 
sions extends to all manufacturers and 
wholesalers in the city, for the week. 
The congress will be, in reality, more 
than a retail convention; it will be a 
convention of the entire trade. 

There will be six sessions, held fore- 
noons and afternoons of Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 19, 20 
and 21. 

On Monday, June 18, there will be a 
meeting of the Board of Governors of 
the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion and the annual conference of the 
officers of the National Association with 
the presidents and secretaries of the 
State associations. 

The entertainment committee of the 
Virginia Retail Hardware Association 








has arranged for a theater party for 
Tuesday evening, an automobile ride 
Wednesday afternoon, a reception and 
dance at the Jefferson Hotel, conven- 
tion headquarters, Thursday evening, 
and all-day trip on Friday to James- 
town Island, the first English settle- 
ment in America. 

All railroad passenger associations 
have granted half-fare return rates for 
the Congress, and dealers and others 
are reminded to procure certificates 
when purchasing tickets to Richmond. 


Charles S. Roberts Dead 


Charles S. Roberts, president of The 
Wahl Co., Chicago, Ill., died recently 
at the age of 63 years, after a brief 
illness. He was buried in Rose Hill 
Cemetery, Chicago. 

Mr. Roberts was well known to the 
older generation of hardware mer- 
chants, having been connected with the 
American Steel & Wire Go. for a num- 
ber of years. The Wahl Adding Ma- 
chine Co. was just starting, about 17 
years ago, when Mr. Roberts became 
identified with it and served as secre- 
tary and treasurer until 1907, when he 
became president. Within the last few 
years the company took up the manu- 
facture of mechanical pencils, the 
Eversharp, and metal fountain pens, 
and the business increased to such an 
extent that the adding machine patents 
and tools were sold to the Remington 
Typewriter Co. for $1,750,000. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Roberts 
and John C. Wahl, the inventor and the 
new president of the company, the or- 
ganization rapidly rose to the front 
rank of manufacturers and the sale of 
metal pens and pencils practically revo- 
lutionized the industry, creating a mar- 
ket that was not thought to exist. 





Plan to Extend Painting in 
Fall Season 


Plans for a fall campaign to lengthen 
the painting season were discussed at 
an all-day meeting of the National 
Save-the-Surface Committee, held in 
Chicago recently. All branches of the 
paint and varnish manufacturing in- 
dustry are to be asked to cooperate in 
the proposed movement, which is to be 
supported by national advertising. The 
advertising copy for the- first six 
months of 1924 was approved at this 
meeting and was first shown to the 
trade at the Salesmanagers’ Confer- 


- 


ence, held in Cleveland, June 15. 


Hill Hardware Co. Burned 


The Hill Hardware Co., Rockville, 
Conn., recently was burned out, and its 
lumber yard destroyed as well, in one 
of the most serious fires experienced 
in that town. 
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OF THE TRADE 








New Subsidiary Formed by 
D. A. & R. Corp. 


A company to be known as The 
Darcoid Co., Inc., has recently been 
formed to take over the manufacture 
and distribution of the packings, me- 
chanical rubber goods, and miscellane- 
ous asbestos and rubber products of the 
Dominion Asbestos & Rubber Corp., 
1780 Broadway, New York City. It 
will confine its activities to the manu- 
facture and distribution of Dominion 
brake lining and the new Dominion 
shock absorber, it is said. 

William M. Meek, president of the 
Dominion Asbestos & Rubber Corp., is 
president and treasurer of The Darcoid 
Co. William F. McClean, formerly of 
the Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co., 
is vice-president, and M. Rueger for- 
merly of the Dominion Asbestos & 
Rubber Corp., is secretary. 

The Dominion Asbestos & Rubber 
Corp. has for some time been limiting 
its sales efforts to the automotive lines 
but the new company is planning to in- 
crease its sales force and make an 
aggressive drive for packing business 
both automotive and industrial. 


Mileage Book Issue Held Up 


There appears no immediate pros- 
pect of the use by commercial travel- 
ers of the new interchangeable mileage 
books which were authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
publicly announced on Feb. 1 last. 

One million of these books, each good 
for 2500 miles, with a face value of $90 
and priced at $72, have been prepared 
and are now in the possession of the 
different railroads. None has_ been 
sold, however, nor will any be sold un- 
til a decision is rendered on the appeal 
filed by the National Council of Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Associations on May 
15. This appeal, in the opinion of Wil- 
liam G. Adams, secretary of the coun- 
cil, will be docketed by Aug. 1 next, 
before the Supreme Court; but no esti- 
mate can now be made as to when a 
decision will be reached on it. 

In discussing the appeal with a 
HARDWARE AGE reporter, Mr. Adams 
expressed the opinion that Congress 
will take up railroad matters at the 
opening of the next session, and in that 
case the council will argue for the 
prompt issuance of the mileage books, 
and also for the elimination of the sur- 
charge on Pullman rates. 


New Tool Firm Started 


The Steelcraft Parts Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently incorporated for $100,000 
and will have the following officers: 
Charles L. Wasmer, president; Carl E. 
Kramer, vice-president; John C. Was- 
mer, secretary, and James J. Lally, 
treasurer. It will take over the plant 
of the Structural Tool Co., at 3160 
West One Hundred and Sixth Street, 
and will manufacture structural steel 
tools, including rivet sets, chisel blanks, 





pistons for riveting and chipping, ham- 
mers, chisel bushings, punches and 
punch dies, hardened and ground bolts. 
These officers are the same as those 
which operate the Cleveland Wrought 
Products Company at 3590 West Fifty- 
eighth Street. 


William Stokes Dead 


William Stokes, 72 years of age, of 
the firm of William Stokes & Co., 
wholesale wooden and willow ware, No. 
50 Howard Street, New York City, died 
recently as the result of a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Stokes was a business man 
for more than 50 years. He was born 
in England, but came here when a 
child and was active as a young man 
in social and military affairs. He was 
Colonel of the Twenty-third Infantry 
Regiment of Brooklyn up to 14 years 
ago. His home was at No. 389 North 
Maple Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 
Six children survive him. 


Colt’s Meriden Plant Sold 


Colt’s Patent Fire-Arms Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has recently sold its 
plant in Meriden, Conn., to George H. 
Wilcox, president of the International 
Silver Co. The price was reported to 
be $150,000. No statement has_ been 
made regarding the use to which the 
purchased plant will be put. 


Redtop Electric Co. Moves 


The Redtop Electric Co., Inc., manu- 
facturer of electric goods, has moved 
its plant to the corner of Campbell 
Ave. and Brown St., West Haven, 
Conn. The sales organization and show- 
rooms will be continued as heretofore 
at 8 West 19th St., New York City. This 
move on the part of the company has 
been necessitated by the recent rapid 
growth in its business and the need for 
more adequate production facilities. 


Chicago Firm Occupies New 
Factory 


The Bike Web Mfg. Co. has just 
moved into its new factory building at 
4115-4121 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 
The old address was 29 South Clinton 
Street. The new factory, which is 
85x165 ft., has been equipped with 
new machinery and represents about 
$100,000 in value. The building is one 
and two stories in height and affords 
better facilities for the increased pro- 
duction of supports, anklets, knee caps, 
padded knee caps for basket ball and 
other athletic elastic goods. 


Payne-Cummings Hardware Co. 
Damaged by Fire 


The paint department of the Payne- 
Cummings Hardware Co., North Adams, 
Mass., recently was badly damaged by 
fire. The loss was covered by in- 
surance, 


| 








Trade Assns. Will Benefit 
by Linseed Oil Ruling 


O. B. Towne Says It Aims at 
Monopolistic Control and 
Helps Business 


Officials of trade associations and 
business men generally in New York 
City were greatly interested in the 
recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court which held that the 
practice of the American Linseed Oil 
Co. and associated firms in exchanging 
information secretly through a central 
bureau was a violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. The Armstrong Bureau 
of Related Industries, Chicago, operated 
the exchange for the association of 
linseed oil crushers. 

In an interview on the decision in 
the New York Evening Post, O. 
Towne, secretary of the American 
Trade Association Executives, 505 
Fifth Ave., said: 

“A trade association is a democracy 
in business,” “and as soon as it gets 
away from that idea it gets itself into 
trouble. It has three duties: To serve 
its members in the industry; to serve 
the public, and to serve the Govern- 
ment. 

“When it departs from any of these 
three principles, it ceases to be a trade 
association. Such an organization be- 
comes monopolistic as soon as it for- 
gets the public or the Government, and 
that is the way all our great business 
troubles have begun. 

“This decision in the linseed oil case 
reiterates the hazard, from the stand- 
point of the Government and the pub- 
lic, of full reporting of prices to be 
considered behind closed doors in dis- 
regard of the public and the Govern- 
ment. In other words, the linseed oil 
group was saying, substantially: ‘What 
we do jn our business is our own af- 
fair, But the Supreme Court has 
said that the principle of democracy 
must be maintained in business as 
everywhere else in this country. In 
substance it has said the greatest good 
for the greatest number in business as 
an American principle must be main- 
tained. 

“The decision will be of more far- 
reaching moment in the trade associ- 
ation work than can be seen today.” 

Mr. Towne was also quoted as say- 
ing that the decision would also be “of 
great value in guiding the progress of 
association work by more plainly de- 
fining its boundaries.” 

Few hardware men would allow them- 
selves to be quoted directly but the 
general opinion seemed to be that the 
practice followed by the linseed asso- 
ciation trespassed beyond the functions 
of association activities. 


Drummer Becomes Dealer 


F. M. Williams, who traveled for 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chi- 
cago, for a number of years, is now en- 
gaged in the hardware business in 
Louann, Ark. 
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New England News 


R. E. Myer has opened a retail hard- 
ware store in Newton, Mass. 





R. J. Little, 222A West Street, New- 
ton, Mass., retail hardware, is remodel- 
ing his store. 





Charles S. Sawyer & Co., Fall River, 
Mass., is to open a new store in that 
city. The firm already operates two 
retail hardware stores in Fall River. 





John A. Phelan, Lee, Mass., is re- 
modeling his retail hardware store and 
is inquiring on store fixtures. 





Employees of Bigelow & Dowse Co., 
229 Franklin Street, Boston, shelf 
hardware jobbers, will hold their sec- 
ond annual outing at Plymouth, Mass., 
June 30. H. Raymond Carter is in 
charge of arrangements. 





Charles Pease, formerly with Decatur 
& Hopkins Co., Boston, has associated 
himself with Bigelow & Dowse Co., 
that city. Mr. Pease has been con- 
nected with the hardware business 
about forty-five years. 





Melbourne Hemeon, Newton Lower 
Falls, Mass., who for several years 
has been in the paint business, is add- 
ing a small assortment of hardware to 
his stock. 

R. T. Albee, recently with True & 
Blanchard Co., Newport, Vt., has asso- 
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ciated himself with E. F. Bliss Co., 
Plymouth, Mass. 





The Crescent Hardware Co., Brock- 
ton, Mass., has opened a new store on 
Main Street, in quarters formerly 
occupied by the Brockton Spa. 





Arthur C. Lamson, Marlboro, Mass., 
a member of the board of governors 
National Retail Hardware Association, 
has been made president of the Marl- 
boro Rotary Club. 


Death of Charles Fellows 


Charles Fellows, Bigelow & Dowse 
Co., Boston, Mass., died at his home 
Tuesday evening, June 5, following an 
illness of about two months. Mr. Fel- 
lows was born in 1869. He became 
associated with Bigelow & Dowse Co. 
in the summer of 1896, and during the 
last of his activities was in charge of 
two floors of the company’s warehouse. 
He was probably one of the best known 
and generally liked so-called inside 
hardware men in Boston. 


Raises Flag When Great 
Grandson Arrives 


Saturday, May 26, the flag was 
raised over the main store of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, in 
honor of the arrival of William Gold 
Hibbard 4th, great-grandson of the 
founder of the firm and grandson of 
Frank Hibbard, vice-president, and son 
of William Gold Hibbard, 3d. 
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Pittsburgh Hardware Dealers 
Meet 


At the monthly meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in the Fort Pitt Hotel in 
that city on Friday evening, the Bell 
Telephone Co. installed a complete re- 
ceiving and sending telephone exchange, 
manned by eight operators, and the 
workings of a modern telephone sys- 
tem were fully explained, and was in- 
teresting to the members. There was 
also a slight business session at which 
matters of interest to the retail hard- 
ware trade were discussed. George H. 
Klauss of Scarborough & Klauss led 
the discussion. A. R. Smith, president, 
was in the chair. 

The last meeting for the season will 
be held on June 29, no meetings to be 
held in July or August. 


Interstate Merchants’ Council to 
Meet in Chicago 


The Interstate Merchants’ Council, 
consisting of 1400 members in thirty- 
eight States, is planning a big conven- 
tion to be held in Chicago August 7 and 
8 in the Roof Garden of the LaSalle 
Hotel. Plans are under way to reserve 
as many Pullmans as necessary for 
members at St. Paul and St. Louis so 
they can come to Chicago together. 
Plans are also under way to provide 
the same service at other points if 
members desire it. 

The Interstate Merchants’ Council is 
fostered by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and has been very successful 
since its organization. 
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Government Official Regards Business 


Outlook with Confidence 


Building Congestion Foreshadows Crisis Next Winter— 
Supreme Court Criticises Armstrong Bureau’ s 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11, 1923. 
(ernment of the Federal Gov- 


ernment and especially the trade 

experts of the Department of 
Commerce from Secretary Hoover 
down are watching with the closest 
possible attention each day’s develop- 
ments that promise to throw any light 
upon the absorbing question as to 
whether the peak has been reached 
in the volume of the country’s busi- 
ness. If the top has been reached a 
secondary question engages their at- 
tention; namely, will the country carry 
on without a sharp reaction or will 
business hit the toboggan as it did af- 
ter the last great rising tide swept 
things up to unprecedented levels. 

In considering this grave problem 
the officials are watching closely con- 
struction, iron and steel production, the 
trend of wages, the transportation 
movement and retail merchandising. 
Each of these factors is of much im- 
portance but it is highly significant 
that the business of the retail mer- 
chants of the country is receiving such 
careful consideration. 


Consumer Controls Situation 


The reason is obvious. The local re- 
tailer is in close touch with the con- 
sumers, upon whose willingness and 
ability to buy depend in the last analy- 
sis the prosperity of manufacturers, 
wage earners and merchants alike. 

That a crisis has been reached in the 
building trades is the opinion of Secre- 
tary Hoover after a conference with 
the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Construction Council, an organiza- 
tion formed under the patronage and 
with the approval of the Department 
of Commerce. General unemployment 
can be looked for next winter in the 
building trades unless some method is 
devised of meeting the present crisis, 
according to Chairman Hoggson who 
took a leading part in the conference 
with Secretary Hoover. This confer- 
ence was called to plan means for 
keeping before the public general con- 
struction conditions throughout the 
country and a forecast of probable con- 
ditions as far into the future as pos- 
sible. 

The conference reached the conclu- 
sion that the present congested condi- 
tions could be avoided if supply and de- 


Statistical Methods 
By W. L. Crounse 


mand for building materials, labor and 
transportation could be widely and 
constantly broadcast throughout the 
country. With this information per- 
sons contemplating building could de- 
lay work when there was danger of 
congestion or take advantage of plen- 
tiful supplies of material and labor if 
building conditions become dull. 


Hoover Endorses Construction Council 


Secretary Hoover was much im- 
pressed with the plans of the Council 
looking to publicity for all information 
of value to those engaged in construc- 
tion and to the general public and after 
the conference issued the following 
statement: 

“IT have gone thoroughly over the 
plans of the American Construction 
Council by which they propose to keep 
the general public constantly informed 
of the situation as regards construc- 
tion in the United States and they have 
my full endorsement and hearty ap- 
proval.” 

The impression is general here that 
the wage scale in the building trades 
has reached a point where it is heavily 
handicapping general construction. 
Projects aggregating hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars have been hung up or 
entirely abandoned because those hav- 
ing them in charge could not see their 
way clear to putting the proposed prop- 
erties on a paying basis. 

This applies to large apartment 
houses but even in a greater degree to 
office buildings, stores and private resi- 
dences. In addition a large number of 
Federal, State and municipal public 
buildings are being held up because of 
the impossibility of keeping them with- 
in appropriations in hand. 

This situation, however, seems to 
precludes any serious slump in construc- 
tion before cold weather, but those who 
are: watching developments are dis- 
posed to believe that next winter will 
see a strong reaction and a reduction 
in wages as well as in the cosc of the 
principal materials entering into con- 
struction. The American Construction 
Council is hopeful that by disseminat- 
ing all possible information bearing 
upon the subject a certain percentage 
of pending projects will be held over 
until cold weather, especially in those 
sections of the country where building 


operations are not brought to a stand- 
still by storms and low temperatures. 


Conditions in Steel Trade 


The Federal Reserve Board is in re- 
ceipt of an interesting report upon 
conditions in the steel trade from the 
Cleveland Reserve Bank which states 
that “general hesitation among buyers 
in making further commitments of ma- 
terial for future delivery and use which 
recently has developed in various lines 
of commercial enterprise has now be- 
come more marked in iron and steel.” 
This report says in part: 

“While current consumption con- 
tinues at the highest peak with no 
signs of diminution actually to be seen, 
buyers are disposed, temporarily at 
least, to stand on the tonnage they now 
have on order with producers, except 
where strictly new business against 
which material has not been covered is 
forcing them to enter the market. 

“Long deferred deliveries by the 
mills are an important factor contribut- 
ing to the general business psychology 
remains in its present state. Where 
prospective undertakings have been set 
aside, this has been largely due to the 
fact that material could not be had be- 
fore an extended date, and the factor 
of cost has not been the moving cause. 


Edge Is Off Market 


“The exception to this is in the case 
of the increased postponement of new 
building projects, and here the advance 
in steel has been a relatively minor in- 
fluence. Fundamentally, iron and steel 
conditions can be regarded only as ex- 
ceedingly sound and favorable, though 
it is clear that some of the edge is off 
the market, and as a result of the pres- 
ent conservatism in buying premiums 
for early shipment are more difficult to 
obtain. 

“It -is the remarkable absorptive 
power of the present situation that 
marks its strength and is keeping pro- 
duction swinging along at the greatest 
rate, by a considerable margin, in the 
history of the country. Actually, ef- 
forts are still being made to drive out- 
put a few points higher and some ad- 
ditional capacity is being put into com- 
mission, although such _ extensions 





(Continued on page 99) 
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Deflation of 1920 Cannot Be Repeated; 
Conditions Today Basically Sound 


Oliver Bros. of New York Foresee Better Business 
As Receding Price Tendency Is Noted— 


Farmer’s Condition Improving 


XPRESSING the belief that 
lower prices are likely within the 
next two or three months in 

many commodities, and especially in 
raw material, Oliver Bros., Inc., pur- 
chasing agents, 71-73 Murray Street, 
New York City, in its semi-annual 
market letter, reviews business condi- 
tions and forecasts the probable trend 
of tendencies in the next six months. 
“There can be no doubt that the dis- 
astrous reaction of 1920 created an in- 
delible picture in the minds of the 
country’s business men,” states the let- 
ter. “This is in full evidence today, 
creating in some quarters a belief that 
we are going to have a general repeti- 
tion of the conditions which prevailed 
at that time, including general business 
stagnation and a severe drop in prices. 


No Rapid Deflation 


“We, however, desire to go firmly 
on record expressing the belief, that 
under no circumstances do we expect 
a repetition of conditions prevailing in 
the post-war deflation of three years 
ago. Fundamentally, conditions today 
are vastly different from those prevail- 
ing at that time; inflation had pro- 
ceeded then to the explosion point and 
the explosion occurred—inflation has 
been stopped in this market movement 
long before the explosion point; the 
credit situation of the country then 
was strained to the elastic limit—the 
credit situation today is fundamentally 
extremely strong. Every factor today 
seems to be united in working to pre- 
vent an inflation. 

“There has, of course, been a severe 
let-down in business during the last 
few weeks effecting a great many lines, 
but, the outstanding feature is the halt 
in the general building program and 
the so-called cancellation of a number 
of building contracts amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars when 
the whole country is considered. This 
situation has caused somewhat of a 
panic in certain quarters, but, person- 
ally, we believe it is the most beneficial 
market action which has taken place 
this year. 

“Building costs were mounting alto- 
gether too rapidly for safety, forced up 
principally by the abnormal demands 
from labor in the building trades, the 
result being that pursuing a building 
program now would be more or less 
foolhardy because the ultimate return 
on the investment would not warrant 


the initial cost. However, the out- 
standing feature in this proposition is 
that it is a necessary building program 
which was halted and the program has 
not been wiped out of existence but is 
merely held in abeyance until such time 
as building costs get to a point where 
it is safe to proceed with these proj- 
ects. It denotes a safe and sane policy 
on the part of bankers who finance 
these projects and the investors who 
proceed with these projects, and we be- 
lieve that we will never have a repeti- 
tion of the 1920 disaster as long as the 
United States continues to adopt such 
sane tactics. 

“We said in the forepart of this let- 
ter that fundamentally conditions were 
different than in the former period of 
deflation. To illustrate, the Reserve 
ratio in 1919 averaged a shade over 50 
per cent, the Reserve ratio in 1920 
when the deflation began averaged 
431%4 per cent, whereas the law re- 
quired at least 40 per cent, the Reserve 
ratio today is 2pproximately 76 per 
cent, so far above that of 1920 that this 
in itself indicates the fundamental 
soundness of the credit situation. If 
the Federal Reserve Board so desired, 
they could assist in financing billions of 
dollars more of building projects even 
at today’s high figures. But, this policy 
would just cause a terrible inflation 
and such an inflation would be particu- 
larly unfortunate because it would ef- 
fect only certain sections of the coun- 
try, particularly making the disparity 
of costs between agricultural products 
and finished manufactured products so 
great that the disaster would be all the 
more severe, whereas, certain reactions 
in price now will lower the ratio to 
such an extent that it will incrase the 
farmer’s buying power and eventually 
make for a more universally sound 
situation. 


Trade Balance Favors Imports 


“One of the brightest features of the 
situation that we have seen recently is 
the fact that for the first time since the 
war imports from foreign countries are 
greater than the exports to foreign 
countries, and the trade balance has 
turned in favor of imports. This, of 


course, eventually will result in a flow 
of gold from the United States abroad, 
therefore, assisting in stabilizing the 
credit of our foreign customers and 
eventually helping the farmer particu- 
larly of this country because it will en- 


able the foreign customers to finance 
their purchases of American farm prod- 
ucts, this inability to finance these pur- 
chases being the one single factor 
which prevented the farmer from en- 
joying the prosperity prevailing in 
other sections of the country. This, of 
course, is not a matter of a few weeks, 
possibly not a matter of a few months, 
but, these various factors united should 
aid in creating a sound situation rather 
than a hectic one as has been prevail- 
ing during the last few years. 


Lower Prices Expected 


“In a general way, we expect lower 
prices during the next two or three 
months on a great many commodities, 
particularly the raw materials, fol- 
lowed later by lower prices generally 
on finished products, we do not’look for 
any severe reaction as far as the price 
situation is concerned, but a gradual 
decline to a more healthy level than 
prevailing today; we look eventually 
for a reduction in manufacturers’ costs 
because of the recession of the severe 
demands from labor, and we look for a 
general reduction in building costs. We 
look for the situation in agricultural 
districts to grow more fundamentally 
sound as the price of manufactured 
products approaches nearer to the price 
of farm products, increasing the farm- 
er’s purchasing power; we look for the 
European situation to grow materially 
stronger and the buying power from 
those sections to increase. 

“Taking it all in all, we look for a 
comparatively short period of reduc- 
tion in demand and reductions in prices, 
followed later on by a revival of gen- 
eral business activity at a smaller scale 
perhaps than that prevailing today. 
We may look for a period we believe 
of profits, but of smaller profits than 
we have been used to during the last 
few years. During the coming period 
of reductions it is suggested, of course, 
that buying be done very cautiously, 
that buyers do not stock up very heav- 
ily and not to anticipate demands a 
very long way ahead but still to keep 
shipments moving, ordering in smaller 
quantities but ordering often. It is cer- 
tain that there should not be great 
losses on stocks on hand because of the 
cautious policy pursued in buying dur- 
ing the last few months as far as stocks 
are concerned, and we doubt if the job- 
bers’ stocks are heavily overloaded at 
this time in any section.” 
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Price Stabilization Reported 
Under Way Throughout Trade 


the week ending June 9 there were 14 major advances and 3 reductions reported, as 


P'ne stabilization is reported to be in process throughout the hardware industry. For 


compared with 20 advances and 5 reductions for the week ending June 2. 

Warmer weather has helped retail sales, but dealers throughout the country are reported 
to have large stocks which they have been unable to dispose of because of the cold spring. 
Jobbers are ordering on a conservative basis for fall and winter requirements, and it is re- 
ported by some that special price concessions in the form of extra discounts may be expected 


within the next few months. 


Jobbers expect prices to recede in an orderly and consistent manner throughout the next 


six months. 
centers. 


A better undertone is becoming observable, especially in the larger market 


Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


EW YORK KNIFE CO., 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has issued new price lists showing slight 
readjustments on some lines. 
Several manufacturers of revolvers are reported 
to have advanced prices. 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 120 Broadway, 


New York, has reduced prices 50 cents per 100 Ib. on 
dynamite for truck delivery in Greater New York. 


Fisher & Norris, Trenton, N. J., are reported to 


have advanced prices slightly on their line of black- 
smiths’ anvils. 

Some makers of cotton mops are reported to have 
reduced prices 10 to 15 cents per dozen. 


The Safety Sled Co., Mount Jewett, Pa., is reported 
to have advanced prices slightly on its line of safety 
sleds. 


Some makers of roofing caps are reported to have 
advanced prices 10 per cent. 


a7 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 





OMPARATIVELY few price 
changes were reported from job- 


ere discount, whereas heretofore it was 


83 1/3 per cent. 





ing centers during the past week. Re- 
ports from different centers were as 
follows: 


NEW YORK—No price changes 
were reported by local jobbers. The 
general tone of the market is quiet, 
and the general policy seems to be that 
of watchful waiting. Warmer weather 
has helped retail sales. 


CHICAGO — Local prices showed 
practically no change. Turpentine was 
off 2 cents per gallon and galvanized 
pails were increased slightly by local 
jobbers to conform to the market. 


BOSTON—Weed and cross chains, 
horse clippers and parts and revolvers 
have been advanced slightly, while gal- 
vanized pails are up 5 per cent, pipe 
wrenches, poultry netting, scissors and 


: Price Movements 
: ys view of the belief in many 


quarters of the price movement 
shows a receding tendency, the 
following figures showing the 
major price advances and reduc- 
tions reported during the past six 
weeks are interesting and possi- 
bly significant. 





Week Advances Reductions 
Ending Reported Reported 

> June 9 14 3 

2 June 2 20 5 

: May 26 15 8 

= May 19 20 7 
May 12 51 2 
May 5 31 7 


Fpasnvevevenounssavevensosgnanenaensssevenenssaventensery 


garden barrows 25c. to 50c. each, and 
Dixon files cost more. One line of 
dropped forged wrenches is 40 per cent 


PITTSBURGH—There are rumors 
of easier bolt prices in the local mar- 
ket. Some makers of lead pipe reduced 
prices 25c. per 100 lb. Prices on cot- 
ton mops were reduced by some firms 
10c to 15c. per doz. Roofing caps ad- 
vanced 10 per cent by some firms. 


CLEVELAND—Local jobbers an- 
rounce but two important price 
changes this week. Tin fruit cans 


have been advanced 10 per cent and 
shellac has decreased 10c. per gallon. 


TWIN CITIES—Both market condi- 
tions and prices quiet. Eaves trough, 
conductor pipe and galvanized elbows 
have been advanced substantially by 
local jobbers, in some instances running 
from 10 to 15 per cent. Solder 
declined le. 
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New York Holds to Watchful Waiting Policy 
Market Steady—No Price Changes 


announced by local jobbers during the past week. 


N | O price changes of any notable importance were 
The market is comparatively steady, with buying 


restricted to actual requirements. 


Warm weather during the week materially helped re- 
The average volume of retail sales this 
year, however, has not been satisfactory. Many dealers 
are making special drives to dispose of spring goods. 
Jobbers report that premiums for prompt deliveries all 


tail business. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Interest small, 


along the line have almost entirely disappeared. It is 
expected by some observers that the next few months will 
witness price concessions in the form of special discounts 


from some of the larger mills and factories. 


GRASS HOOKS.—Mild interest; firm 


but consistent; stocks fair; prices firm. prices, fair stocks. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. o. b. New 
York: 

Square nuts, %4-in., 16c. to 17c. per 

; Ye-in., 15c. to 16c. per lb.; %-in., 
13c. to 14c. per lb.; ye-in., 12c. to 18c. 
per lb.; %-in., lle. to 12c. per Ilb.; 
5,-in., 10c. to lle. per Ilb.; %-in., 9c. 
to 10c. per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in. 
and smaller, 25 and 10 to 25 and 5 
per cent; larger and thicker, 25 and 
10 to 25 and 5 per cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per cent; larger 
and thicker, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per 
cent. 

Lag screws, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 
per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, ¥ and 
smaller, 60 to 60 and 10 per cent; 
larger and thicker, 55 to 50 and 10 
per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 45 to 50 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
45 per cent; brass, 60, 10 and 5 to 70 
per cent from new list. 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
to 75 and 5 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 45 to 50 per cent. Solid 
copper rivets, 20 per cent. 

Lock washers, y to %-in., 70 per 
cent; Ys to %-in., 70 per cent; }4 to 
l-in., 70 per cent. 

Expansion bolt shields, 65, 10 and 5 
per cent. 

Screw anchors, 75 and 10°per cent. 


COASTER WAGONS.—Pick-up buying 
active; prices steady; stocks satisfac- 


tory. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f. o. b. New 
York: 

Coaster wagons, with steel tired 
disc wheels, body 14 x 32 in., height 
15 in., diameter of wheels 10 in., $5.20 
each. Same, with body 16 x 38 in., 
$5.82 each. Rubber tired disc wheels, 
body 14 x 32 in., height 15 in., diam- 
eter of wheels, 10 in., $5.57 each. 
Same, with body 16 x 38 in., $6.19 
each. Coaster wagon with steel disc 
wheels, 11 in. in diameter, with body 
18 Had in., specially constructed, $8.24 
each. 


FREEZERS.—Demands increased by 


warmer weather; prices firm. 
power quotations, f. o. b. New 
orK: 


White Mountain freezers, 1 qt., $2.43 
each; 2 qt., $2.83 each; 3 qt., $3.38 
each; 4 qt., $4.12 each; 6 qt., $5.25 
each; 8 qt., $6.75 each; 10 qt., $9 
each; 12 qt., $10.75 each; 15 qt., $12.80 
each; 20 qt., $16.60 each. 

Vacuum freezers, 1 qt., $3.33 each; 
2 qt., $4 each; 3 qt., $6.67 each. 

Household freezer, 1 qt. gal. can, 
$12.50 per doz. 


FRUIT JAR RUBBER.—Interest con- 


fined to pick-up requirements. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. o. b. New 
York: 

Fruit jar rubbers, 80c. to 85c. per er. 
Prices vary according to grade and 
also in different sections of the city. 
In 12 gross lots, 75¢c. per gross. 


ICE TOOLS.—Interest fair; 
steady; stocks good. 


LAWN 
broken; prices firm; demands active. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New 
fork: 

Grass Hooks, Little Giant, $5.35 per 
doz.; Village Blacksmith, $5.40 per 
doz.; Lightning, $4.50 per doz.; Eng- 
lish, plain back, No. 2, $4.95; No. 3, 
$5.45; English riveted back, No. 3, 
$7.85. 


HEDGE AND BORDER SHEARS.— 
Interest mild, stocks fair; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New 
York: 

Hedge shears, plain, 6%-in., 93c. 
per pair; 8-in., $1.40 per pair; 9-in., 
$1.50 per pair; 10-in., $1.75 per pair. 

Hedge shears, notched, 8-in., $1.50 
per pair; 9-in., $1.65 per pair; 10-in., 
$1.90 per pair. 

Border Shears, 9-in., no wheel, $2.40 
per pair; 9-in., with wheel, $2 per 
pair; 9-in., with 2 wheels, $3.25 per 
pair. 
prices 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. o. b. New 
York: 

Standard ice tongs, 1l-in. opening, 
82c. per pair; 14-in. opening, $1.05 per 
pair; 17-in. opening, $1.25 per pair; 
29-in. opening, $1.48 per pair; 24-in. 
opening, $1.70 per pair. Boston pat- 
tern, 15-in. opening, $2 per pair; 17- 
in. opening, $2.10 per pair; 24-in. 
opening, $2.35 per pair. 

Hollow handle ice chisels, 42 in. 
long, $2.25 each; solid handle ice 
chisels, 42 in. long, $2 each. 

Ice saws, 26 in. long, $1.43 each; 
28 in. long, $1.49 each. 

Ice Axe, 4 Ib., $2.10 each. 


MOWERS.—Stocks badly 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New 
York: 

Lawn mowers, 3-blade, 8-in. wheels, 
plain bearings, 12-in., $5.35 each; 
14-in., $5.75 each; 16-in., $5.85 each. 

3-blade, 8-in. wheel, ball bearing, 
14-in., $6.95 each; 16-in., $7.35 each; 
18-in., $7.75 each. 

4-blade, 9-in. wheel, ball bearing, 
14-in., $8.75 each; 16-in., $9 each; 18- 
in., $9.45 each. 

5-blade. 1014-in. wheel, ball bearing, 
16-in., $13.75 each; 18-in., $14.50 each; 
20-in., $15.25 each. 


NAILS.—Shortages still reported; de- 
mands active; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. o. b. New 
York: 
. Vire nails, $4.35 to $4.50 base, per 
eg. 
Cut nails. $4.70 base per keg. 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
70 and 10 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 2, 100 lb., $9.50 
galvanized; and plain, $7.50. 
Wholesale prices vary in different 
sections of the city. 


POULTRY NETTING.—Stocks broken; 
demands irregular; prices stiff. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. o. b. New 
York: 

Poultry netting is being quoted 40 
per cent off list out of New York 
stock. Some interests are said to be 
quoting 40 and 10 off list. Prices 
vary in different sections. 


The general sentiment in the market seems to incline 
toward a watchful waiting policy. Few believe there will 
be many outstanding changes during the summer, but it 
is expected conditions will be more or less favorable to 
buyers in the fall. 


REVOLVING SPRING PUNCHES.— 
Business confined to pick-up demands. 
Prices firm; stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New 
York: 

Revolving spring punches, 4 tube, 
$9.40 per doz.; 6 tube, $12 per doz. 


RUBBER HOSE.—Interest reported 
better; stocks fair; prices firm. 
_Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New 


ork: 
Rubber garden hose, ‘‘Good Luck’’ 
brand, llc. per ft. ‘‘Milo’’ brand, 
12%c. per ft. ‘Bull Dog” brand, 14c. 
per ft. 


SASH CORD.—Buying irregular. 
Stocks fair; prices fairly steady. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New 
York: 

Cotton sash cord, 43c. to 46c. base, 
per lb. 

Prices vary according to gare, and 
differ also in different sections of the 
city. 


SCREWS.—Buying principally of pick- 
up nature; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New 
York: 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 
75 per cent. Iron bright, round and 
oval head, 72% per cent. Iron blued, 
flat head, 75 per cent plus 5 per cent 
to net amount of invoice. Iron, blued, 
round head, 72% per cent; brass, flat 
head, 70 per cent. Brass, round and 
oval head, 67% per cent. Hot gal- 
vanized flat head, 60 per cent; nickel 
plated, flat head, 62% per cent. Some 
jobbers give an extra 20 per cent on 
wood screws. 

Machine screws, rolled thread, iron, 
flat and round, No. 2 and 3, 57% per 
cent; No. 4 and larger, 6634 per cent. 
Brass, flat and round, No. 2 and 3, 
52% per cent; No. 4 and larger, 60 
per cent. 


SCREEN WIRE.—Interest _ slightly 
more active during the week. Prices 
firm; stocks fair. 
— quotations, f. o. b. New 
rK: 


Oo 

Screen Wire.—Black, 12 mesh, $2.15; 
extra, 15c. 100 sq. ft. on less than 24 
in. Competitive grade, $1.90 to $2.20; 
extra, 15c. ner 100 sq. ft. less than 
24 in., and 15c. for 100 sq. ft. for half 
rolls. 

Dull Finish. — Zine coated galvan- 
ized cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65; 14 mesh, 
$3.15; 13 mesh, heavy, $4.90. Extra, 
same as black. 

Bright.—12 x 13 mesh, $4 to $4.10; 
xX H 14 mesh, $5.60 to $7.75; 14 mesh, 
$4.30 to $4.35. Extra, less than 24 
in.. 15¢e. per C; over 48 in., 60c. per C. 

Copver.—14 Mesh. $7. Extra, 1l5c. 
less than 24 in. widths. No half rolls. 

Bronze.—14 mesh, $7.50: 16 mesh, 
$8. Extras same as copper. 


WINDOW GLASS.—Stocks 
prices firm; buying consistent. 


— quotations, f. 0. b. New 
ork: 

Window glass, A single, 83 per cent; 
B single, 85 per cent; A double, 83 
per cent: B double, 86 to 87 per cent. 
List of March 1, 1913. 


broken; 
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Price Advances Approach Vanishing Point 
in Chicago—Fewer Shortages Reported 


(Chicago Office of HARDWARB AGE) 


HE week ending June 2 was a record breaker in 

wholesale circles and business is keeping up at a high 

rate. Road orders are good and distributors are 
working overtime to take care of the business. 

Summer weather seems to have hit this section after a 
Even though spring sales were 
slow in starting, the demand for merchandise by retailers 
has been remarkably heavy and it is not thought that this 
hot spell will lessen it as is usually the case. 

Price increases were conspicuous by their absence last 
week. Manufacturers who sell in this section have made 
some very rapid strides in improving deliveries of their 
merchandise and some factories are now making prompt 
The shortage situation appears to be clearing 


very backward spring, 


shipments. 
up in some lines. 


ALARM CLOCKS.—Jobbers’ stocks 
fair; prices firm; demand continues to 
be excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in 
doz. lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue 
Bird, 913.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case 
lots; Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, 
$18.36 in case lots; Bunkie; $20.88 in 
doz. lots, $20.16 in case lots; Look- 
out, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case 
lots; Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, 
$14.64 in case lots. 


AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 
Future orders exceptionally good; 
manufacturers claim a _ scarcity of 
skilled labor. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Real 
summer weather is bringing out a large 
‘volume of orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Champion 
Blue’ Box. Line, 53c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of i100,  56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), 94 
each. 

Jacks. — Reliable Jacks, No. 46, 
$2.50 each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; 
Simplex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, 
No. 6, 85c. each; National Standard, 
No. 21, $1.20 each. 

Pumps. — Rose, 1%-in. 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, fabric, $9.60 each; cord, $11.95 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 
$1.42 each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.95 each. 


AXES.—Prices firm and manufacturers 
report season’s output about sold up. 
Fall orders being placed liberally by 
retailers. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


stocks, 


cylinder, 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
First quality ane 


bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 lb., $14 
doz. base; double bitted, 919 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 


axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to qual- 
ity and grade of handle. 


BICYCLES AND TIRES.—Stocks bad- 
ly broken; deliveries from factories dif- 
ficult to obtain; sales excellent. 
BOLTS AND NUTS.—Prices holding 
firm; stocks only fair; excellent demand 
continues. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


this time. 


There is no talk of premiums for prompt delivery at 
Business is being solicited freely at ruling 
prices and while some buyers have felt that we are ap- 
proaching an era of declining prices they have not yet 
been able to place any business worth mention under 
present market prices. 

It is felt that wholesale stocks are reasonably low, and, 
in view of the fact that retailers have not shown a dis- 
position to overstock, the demand is expected to continue 
very heavy for some little time without much price fluc- 
tuation either way. 

There is still enough business booked by the mills and 
many of the factories to keep them running full time until 
the first of the year and the shortage of merchandise is 
preventing cancellations consequently a period of good 


steady business is anticipated. 


f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 50 
per cent off list; all stove bolts, 70-5 
per cent off list; all lag screws, 50-5 
per cent off list 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—There has 
been very little, if any, improvement 
in deliveries from factories. There is 
a shortage of a great many items. 
Prices are the same as last reported. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4x 4 steel 
butts, old copper and dull brass fin- 
ish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 


lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per 
set; cylinder front door sets, $8.50 
per set. 
CHAIN.—Prices firm; demand continues 
steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: % in proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain. 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00, 4% 
electric welded cow ties, per doz 


COASTER WAGONS AND SLEDS.— 
Jobbers report they are booking the 
largest future sled business in his- 
tory. Coaster wagons continue to be 
in excellent demand and larger sales 
are not unexpected. 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.—Un- 
usual demand; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 30 per cent discount. 


CUTLERY.—Conditions for some time 
have pointed to short stocks and higher 
prices, so retailers are liberal as well 
as early in specifying for pocket 
knives, shears, scissors, butcher knives, 
table and kitchen cutlery from all sec- 
tions on both current and future or- 
ders. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCT- 
OR PIPE.—Late spring has resulted 
in heavy buying; prices firm and un- 


changed. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap — 
gutter, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. 


conductor pipe, $5.10 per 100 ft.; 29- 


gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll 94 per 
100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 


FIELD FENCE. — Mills report that 
they are from forty to sixty days 
behind with their orders. Jobbers re- 
port fence is moving in excellent vol- 
ume. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% per 
cent discount from lists. 

FILES.—Stocks fair; prices firm; ex- 
cellent sales reported. 

We quote jobbers’ 


from stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 


10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 


FISHING TACKLE.—Current business 
very good; fill-in orders have already 
started; prices unchanged. 


FRUIT PRESSES.—Southern fruit 
crops were late this season and were 
still coming in when the northern crops 
were being marketed. Consequently 
there is a surplus, particularly of straw- 
berries, at reasonable prices. Predic- 
tions point to a heavy cherry crop, and 
apples are expected to have a big yield. 
The demand for fruit presses will be 
very lively. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Juicy Fruit presses, 
3 qt., $3.25 each; 6-qt., $4 each; 12- 
qt., $5.50 each; Enterprise, No. 25, 
4-qt., $7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7. 39 
each; No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 each. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Slight ad- 
vance locally in galvanized pails. 
Manufacturers prices are now quite 
uniform with higher tendencies, and 
distributors will undoubtedly make 
their resale prices to conform when 
present lower priced stock is exhausted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galva- 
nized water pails, 8-qt., 92.20 doz.; 
10-qt., $2.50 doz.; 12-qt., $2.75 doz.; 
14-qt., $3 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, 
No. 1. $7.25 doz.; No. 2, $8 doz.; No. 
3, $9.25 doz. 


GARDEN HOSE.—There was little or 
no hose carried over from last season, 
and factories were unprepared for the 
unusual demand this season and are 
way behind on their orders. Conse- 
quently hose is very scarce. Raw ma- 
terials have advanced 50 to 80 per cent, 
whereas manufacturers have made only 
a very moderate advance in their price. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
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f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two-ply molded 
hose, 9¥%c. to 12%c. ; %-in. 
cord hose, 8%c. to 10. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 13\c. per ft. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Prices firm; re- 


placements from factories slow; de- 
mand increasing. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 Ib. 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 


HANDLED HAMMERS.—Manufactur- 
ers are making better deliveries, though 


still behind with their orders. Sales 
active; prices unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; Competitive 
forged nail hammers, ‘98 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Most factories slow in making ship- 
ments; prices firm; demand excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or  black- 
smiths sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 12 
cents per pound. 


HATCHETS.—Demand unusually ac- 
tive; manufacturers not yet caught up 
on deliveries; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.: warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10. 


HICKORY HANDLES.—No _ local 
change in price. Manufacturers, how- 
ever, report that their costs are con- 
tinually increasing and that they are 
unable to keep up with the demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.: 
No. 2, $3 per doz: finest selected 
second growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz. 


HINGES.—Satisfactory business re- 
ported; stocks somewhat broken; deliv- 
eries from manufacturers slow. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57; 
6-in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 
per doz. pairs. Extra heavy T hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., $1.85; 
6-in., $2.31; 8-in., $3.95; 95.64 
per doz. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. —Prices un- 
changed; replacement orders coming m 


10-in., 


freely. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
1-qt., $2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 
4-qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. White 
Mountain, %-qt., $3.50: 1-qt., $4.90; 
-qt., $5.70; 3-qt., $6.90: 4-qt., 8.30; 
6-qt., 910.50: 8-qt., $13.50; 10-qt., 
$18; 12-qt., $21.60: less 50 per cent 
Arctic, 1-qt., $3.80; 2-qt., 4.60; 3-qt., 
$5.45: 4-qt., $6.89; 8-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., 
$11.10, less 50 per cent. 


LAWN FENCE AND GATES.—De- 
mand active; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 53 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 42 


per cent discount; painted gates, 52 
per cent discount. 


LAWN MOWERS AND GRASS 
CATCHERS.—Jobbers have advanced 
their prices on lawn mowers from 5 to 
10 per cent, depending upon the grade. 
Stocks are becoming broken, and re- 
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placements are necessary at advanced 
prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 14-in., $6 each net; 
16-in., $6.40 each net; 18-in., $6.80 
each net; ball-bearing lawn mowers, 
4 blades, adjustable bearings, 8-in. 
drive wheels, finished in gold, alumi- 
num and blue, 14-in., 98.25 each net; 
16-in., $8.60 each net; 10%-in. raised 
open drive wheel, 4 tempered steel 
blades, reel 6-in. diameter, finished in 
aluminum, gold and green, red and 
gold striped, $10.50 each net. Some, 
16-in., $10.95 each net; some, 18-in., 
$11.50 each net; 20- in., $12.25 each 
net. Grass catchers, wire frame, ad- 
justable heavy iron bottoms, white 
duck, for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9.40 
per doz. net. Same fore mowers 16 
to 20-in., $11 per doz. net. 


NAILS.—Deliveries from mills con- 
tinue slow; jobbers’ stocks somewhat 
broken; prices firm; demand holding 
up remarkably well. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 
l-in. and $2.50 for shorter 
than 1-in. 


OIL STOVES.—Orders coming in sat- 
isfactory. Dealers are cautioned about 
letting stocks get too low. It would 
seem advisable to anticipate wants a 
little. 

We quote 


longer; 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: New Perfection, 2- 
burner, $17.50 list; 3-burner, $23.50 
list; 4-burner, $29.50 list, all less 30 
per cent in lots of less than 10. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Turpentine de- 
clined 2 cents per gal. Demand for all 
kinds of paints and oils unusually 


heavy. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.40 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.35 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 
— per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.37 per 

Turpentine. —tarre lots, $1.24 per 

, Alcohol.—In barrels, 46c. 
per gal. 

White Lead.—i100-lb. kegs, 14%c. 
per lb.: 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 
25-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 12%-Ib. 
kegs, 15c. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 

Shellac.—(4-ib. goods) white, 
per gal.; orange, $3.90 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ibs. 


PREPARED ROOFING.—Prices very 
firm. There has been a decline some 
ten days ago of $5 per ton in the 
price of red rosin sheathing made by 


6l%c. per Ib. 
$4.15 


local jobbers. The demand is excel- 
lent. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 


faced prepared roofing, $2 per square; 
best tale surfaced, $2.20 per square; 


medium tale surfaced, $1.55 per 
square; light tale surfaced, $1 per 
square; red rosin sheathing, $80 per 
ton. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—tThere is a 
special inducement to dealers to push 
the sales of glass oven ware in the 
way of prizes for the best window 
display. Dealers who are trying it find 
their sales increasing. 


We quote fiom jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles. — Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 


doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 
Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 

No. 194, $1* doz.; No. 197, $14 doz. 
Nursing Bottles.—Narrow neck, flat 


shape and wide mouth, 4-oz. (nar- 
row neck only), 80c. per doz., all 
styles, 6-oz., $1.60 per doz.; 8-oz., $2 
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per doz.; 10-0z., $2.40 per doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
924 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—Nv. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Demand steady; 
prices for next season will be higher. 


ROPE.—Prices unchanged; sales con- 
tinue on liberal basis. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand, 18%c. to 20%c. 
per lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14%c. to 16%c. per 
lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13%c. to 15c. per Ib. base. 


SASH CORD.—Jobbers continue to ac- 
cept orders for sash cord on the old 
basis; demand continues excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.80 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $12.50 
per doz. hanks. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Improvement in de- 
liveries noted; demand very heavy; 
price ruling locally on standard sizes 
in ton lots is $50 per ton. 

SCREEN DOORS.—Jobbers’ stocks 
fair; prices unchanged; large volume 
of business being done. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241 2 ft. 6 in. x ms 
ft. 6 in., $28.80 per doz.; 2 ft. 8 in. 

6 ft. 8 in., $21.75 per doz.; 2 ft. 10 Any 


x 6 ft, 10° in., $22.80 per doz.; 3 S ft..% 
7 ft., $23.80 per doz.; No. 29, 2 ft. x 
6 {t.. $27.16 ser dos.; 3 tt. =x 8° tt., 
$28.20 per doz.; 2 ft. x 10 ft., $29.55 


per doz.; 3 ft. x 7 ft., $30.65 per doz. 
SCREWS.— Excellent orders are being 
taken at new prices. Jobbers have fair 
stocks on hand. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
screws, 80 per cent new list; 
head blued, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76 ,;}er cent new list; 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 

SHEARING AND CLIPPING MA- 
chines.—Sales are reported good. This 
weather should show heavy orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1, ball- 
bearing clipping machines, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric vlipping ma- 
chines, all standard voltages, hang- 
ing type, $80; pedestal type, $85; 
dealers’ discount 25 per cent. 

SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Prices unchanged; demand excellent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. chleeae: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $27 per 100 1b.; medium 45-55 sol- 
der, $26 ner 100 ‘lb.: tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $25 per 100 Ib.: high speed 
babbitt metal. $20 per 100 Ib.; ; Stand- 
ard No. 4 babbitt metal, 911 per 100 
Ib 


STEEL GOODS.—There has been a 
slight improvement made in deliveries 
from the factory, but jobbers are short 
on a great many items. A great im- 
provement has been noted in the sale 
of this line during the entire season. 
STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—A 
great many dealers are urging summer 
delivery to avoid shortage when the 
season opens. Many of the manufac- 
turers have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket as to new business. Future orders 
on this line are ahead of all previous 
records. 


stocks, 
bright 
round 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: , 
Stove Pipe.—30-gage. 6-in. nested 


$14 per 100 joints; 28- 


blued pipe, 
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gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, 
$18 per 100 joints. 
Elbows.—6-in. blued corrugated, 30- 


gage, $1.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1.60 doz. 
Coal WHods.— Galvanized, 17-in. 
$5.40 per doz. 
Stove Boards. — Crystal 33-in., 


$23.90 per doz. 
STEEL SHEETS.—Local prices con- 
tinue as follows, subject to some con- 
cession for quantity orders. There has 
been a slight improvement noted in de- 
liveries from the mills. 
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line, in spite of the fact that the sea- 
son for poultry netting is supposed to 
be almost over. Mills manufacturing 
wire cloth are slow in making deliveries. 
Local stocks are broken. The barb 
wire season is about over, and plain 
wire sales are normal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 Ib.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
94.60 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool galva- 
nized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 
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WHEELBARROWS. — Deliveries from 
factory continue slow; demand very ac- 
tive; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 Tubular, $7.50 
each; No. 14, steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $7.2F each; Com- 
petitive grade, steel tray, $4.50 each; 
common wood bolted $3.75 each; 
steel leg, garden barrows, 96 each. 

WRENCHES.—No change in prices by 
local jobbers, although several of the 
manufacturers have made advances. 


Ve quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.35 per 100 1b.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. 


WIRE GOODS.—Manufacturers' of 
poultry netting advanced their prices 
about 10 per cent, as already reported. 
There is still a great shortage in this 


100 Ib.; 


per 100 sq. 


ting, 


9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 
lb.; polished fence staples, 
catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $4.30 per 100 Ib.; 
black wire cloth, $2 per 100 sq. ft.; 
12-mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 
ft.; 
poultry netting, 
count; galvanized after poultry net- 
45 per cent discuvunt. 


Business is coming in very satisfactor- 


ily. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 


$4.25 per 


12-mesh 


40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
galvanized before wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 
45-10 per cent dis- dle wrenches 40-10 per cent off. 
Stillson 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 


60-74 per cent off. 


Up and Down Week Experienced 
by New England Retail Dealers 


(Boston Office of HARDWARE AGE) 


N EW ENGLAND retail hardware dealers experi- 
enced an up and down week. That is, unseason- 
able hot weather during the early part of the past 

week accelerated the demand for all kinds of seasonable 

goods. The last part of the week was more favorable for 
the sale of oil stoves, one pipe furnaces and coal hods 
than for garden tools, screens, paints, etc. The net cash 
result, in a great many cases, was not satisfactory. And 
yet June business to date is encouraging, and the financial 
position of the average retail dealer is much better than 
it was a month ago, and decidedly so contrasted with 

two months back. . 

Shelf hardware bookings continue abnormally large 
even for this time of the year. The natural letdown in 
seasonable merchandise, experienced at this time, is being 
supplemented by renewed retail buying for fall delivery. 
Heavy hardware houses are busy, but not as much so 


in this territory also report some slowing up in incoming 
business. Collectively, however, the hardware business 
is not only better than it was last year at this time, but 
is running along within striking distance of high records 
established in war times. 

Labor, generally, is well employed. People are pros- 
perous. Reports from all retail sources tell of a slow but 
steady increase in sales. Industrially, New England is 
not as rushed as it was two months or so ago, but most 
manufacturers have sufficient business on their books to 
keep plants running on present capacity for some months. 
Hardwarewise, there is a growing lull in the upward 
march of prices, although some further advances in fairly 
important items are noted in this issue. The belief that 
prices in general have reached their peak ‘s building up 
pusiness confidence once more among distributors and 
consumers. People who said otherwise a fortnight ago 
now see possibilities of good hardware business the bal- 





as in the recent past, and the wholesale 


BARROWS.—It has been an exception- 
ally good year in barrows. Jobbers have 
absorbed everything from regular 
sources of supply and during the past 
week bought elsewhere to take care 
of current needs. 


We quote 
stocks: 
Barrows.—Garden standard makes, 
good quality, No. 4, $6 each. Canal, 
No. 120, $3.50 each; No. 75A, steel 
gray, $6.50 each. 
BICYCLES.—An unexpected heavy de- 
mand for bicycles has developed and 
the market is short of all kinds and 
makes. Manufacturers say they can- 
not ship into this territory much before 
July 1. 
We Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Westfield Line.—Geneva, 20-22 in., 
men’s, $31.75 each, net; motor bike 
type, No. N56, $32.75; No. A69, $34; 
boy’s, No. NJ3, $29.50; women’s, No. 
N55, $33; girl’s. No. NJ4, $30. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Garage 
hardware is selling like hot cakes, and 
the demand for builders’ hardware is 
good, although some slowing up in the 
latter has resulted from the high cost 
of home building. The letup is more 
noticeable in a jobbing than a retail 
way. Both retail and wholesale hard- 


from Boston jobbers’ 


quote from 


mill supply firms 


ware houses are of the opinion that 
builders’ hardware values have reached 
the top. 


CARTS AND WAGONS.—Some rather 
flattering orders for carts and wagons 
are being booked by jobbers for de- 
livery later in the year. Current needs 
of the retail trade are fair for this 
time. Prices have not changed. 


We Boston 
stocks: 

Sherwood Line.—Coaster wagons, 
new type, rubber tire disk wheels, 
No. 28, $8.25, list; No. 32, $9.10; No. 
34, $9.90; No. 38, $11; No. 40, $12.35, 
Discount to the trade, 33 1-3 per cent. 

Kiddie Karts.—No. 301, $3.50 each; 
No. 302, $4.50; No. 303, $5.50; No. 304, 


quote from jobbers’ 


$6.50; No. 305, $8.50. Discount 331-3 
per cent. 
Kiddie Specials.—No. 101, $2.25 


each; No. 102, $3; No. 103, $3.75; No. 


104, $4.50; No. 105, $5. Discount 
33 1-3 per cent. 
Kiddie Koasters.—No. 705, $14.50 


each. Discount 331-3 per cent. 

Kiddie Pedal Kars.—No. 154. $6 
each; No. 155, $7. Discount 331-3 
per cent, 


CHAINS.—This style of chain is now 
made for all over-sizes for cord tires 
and has snaps. Jobbers have a large 
amount of business on their books for 
delivery late in 1923. The demand for 
other kinds of chain is only fair at best. 


ance of 1923 and into the first quarter of 1924. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks 

; Machine Chains.—Twist lengths, 
vs-in., 15c. per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per 


lb.; ye-in., 124%4c. per lb.; long or open 
length link chain, 7s-in., 164%c. per 
Ib.; %4-in., 15¢c. per Ib.; -in., 14e. 
per lb.; yx-in., 124%4c. per lb.; %-in., 
lie. per Ib. 

Proof Coil Self-Colored Chain.—/,- 





in., 914.65 per 100, lb.; %4-in., $12.85; 
fe-in., $11.20; %-in., $9.70; y-in., 
$9.45: %-in., $9.10; 54-in., $9.75; %- 
in., $9.40; %-in., $9.10; 1-in., $8.80. 
For less than 100 Ib., about 2c. a 
pound additional is charged. 
CLIPPERS.—Chicago flexible shaft 


horse clippers and parts are now quoted 
25 per cent off the list f. o. b. Boston. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Toilet Clippers.—Chicago Flexible 
Shaft A-1, $1.50 each; Khedive, $1; 


Pilgrim, No. 00, 91.10; Plymouth, No. 


0, 95c.; No. 00, $1.10; Success No. 1, 
$1.50; No. 0, $1.65; No. 00, $1.88: 
Capital, No. 1 2.35; No. 00, $2.60; 


Andis, No. 0, 00 and 000, $2.75; Amer- 
ican Gentleman, $1.50 list. 

Stewart No. 1, Ball Bearing Clip- 
ping Machine, $10.75: No. 369 Top 
Plate, $1; No. 361 Bottom Plate, 91.50; 
dealers’ discount, 25 per cent. 

Stewart Electric Clipping Machine, 
all standard voltages; hanging type, 
$80, f.0.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85. 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount, 25 
per cent. 


CUTLERY.—Good business being done. 


We quote from 
stocks: 


Boston jobbers’ 
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Shears.—Universal line, 
6-in., $8 per doz. net; 6%- 
» $8.50; 7-in., $9; 7%4-in., $9.55; 8- 
$10. 10; 9- -in,, $12. Nickel-plated, 
6-in., $9.15; 6 -in., $9.55; 7-in., $10.10; 
7\%-in., $10.75; 8- -in., $11.15; 9- -in.. 
$14. Left hand, 7%4-in., $13.80. 
Bent trimmers. — Japanned, 7-in., 
$9.55; te $10.75; 9-in., $13. 55; 10- 


Shears. — Nickel- mates. 
7%-in., $12 per doz. net; 8-in., $12.8 

Scissors. —Pocket, -in., $8. 35 oe 
doz. net; 4%4-in., $8.65. Embroidery, 
3%-in., $7.65; 4-in., 8.36 Ladies’, 
4-in., a os 4%-in., $8.70; 5-in., $9; 
6-in., $10 


ELECTRICAL GOODS.—The sale of 
electrical irons continues on a large 
scale. Business booked in this part of 
the country the past month or so is far 
ahead of any previous record for 
corresponding period. Other electrical 
goods are selling in a small way, but 
nevertheless are more active than on 
June 1. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Straight 
alge “07 


stocks: 
iIron.—Demanco, No. 5, $3.50 a doz. 
net; in lots of five, $3.25. Domestic, 


$5 list less 30 per cent discount; in 
lots of six to 23, 30 and 10 per cent 
discount; in lots of 24 and more, 40 
per cent discount. Thermax, $3. 30 


net. Quality line, Nos. 902, 905 and 
909, $6.75 list; Nos. 9091 and 9191, 
$7.70, in lots up to five, 25 and 10 per 


cent discount, in lots of six or more, 
35 per cent discount. 

Toasters.—Star, $3.50 net each, in 
lots of 12, $3.85 each, in lots of 25, 


$3.25 each, in gross lots, $3 each. 
Universal line, No. 946, $6.75 list; 


No. 945, $7.50; No. 9.47 (reversible), 
98. Discount in lots up to five, 25 
and 10 per cent; in lots of six or 
more, 35 per cent. 

Curling lrons.—Improved, $1 each 


net. Universal line, No. 9801, $6.25 
each list; No. 9201, $6.75; No. 98011, 
with comb, $6.75; No. ‘92011, with 


comb, $7. 25; discount in lots up to 
five, 25 and 10 per cent; in lots of six 
or more, 35 per cent. 


FILES.—Good sales reported. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 
Files.—Nicholson and Black Dia- 


mond, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 
Great Western Arcade, Kearney & 
Foote, 65 and 5 per cent discount: 
American-Swiss, list; X. F., 12% per 


cent discount. 


FOOD CHOPPERS.—Sales are improv- 
ing both in a retail and wholesale way. 





We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Food Choppers.—Russell & Erwin 
line, No. 1, $27 per doz. list; No. 2, 


$33; No. Discount 25 and 10 


per cent. 
FREEZERS.—Early in the week sales 
of freezers were fairly good, but busi- 
ness has dropped off the past two or 
three days.. Another week probably 
will see a general increase in the 
volume of sales inasmuch as the retail 
turnover a few days before the fourth 
of July usually is the best of the season. 


3, $42. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Freezers.—White Mountain, 1-at., 
$4.85 list; 2-qt., $5.65; 3-qt., 96.75 
4-qt., $8.25; 6-q t. $10. 45; 8-qt., $13.50 
10-qt., $18; 12- $21. 50; -at., $25; 
20-qt., $33.20; 2 a $42. 

retic, 1-qt., $4 list; $4.60; 
3-qt., $5.55; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.66; 
8-qt., yg 10-qt., $14.80; 12-qt., 
$16.65; 15-qt., $23.30; 20-qt., $30. 


Jobbers’ —" 50 per cent from 


store or eA 
laska, Imat, ¥'g0. 95 list; 2-qt., $3.45; 
t., $5; qat., $6.30; 
$10.75; 3. “at, 


3-qt., $4.10; 4-q 

8-qt., $830: 10-qt., $14; 
15- -qt., $17. Discount, 20 and 10 per 
cent. 


Alaska special, 2-qt. only $2.25; 
less one-third off. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Jobbers have 
again revised quotations on galvanized 
pails to correspond with new makers’ 
lists. 
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We quote 
stocks: 


from Boston jobbers’ 


Pails.—Galvanized, 8-qt., $2.06 per 
doz. list; 10-qt., $2.85; 12-qt., $3.12; 
HA $3.50; 12-qt., round bottom, 


Ash Sifters.—Favorite, $6 per doz. 
net; all wire, $8.40; No. 19, $3.65. 

Tubs.—No. 200, $20 per doz. list; 
No. 300, $23; discount 40 per cent. 

Watering Pots.—4-qt., $6.85 
doz.; 6-qt., $8.90; 8-qt., $9; 10-qt., 
$10.25; 12-qt., $11.75; 16-qt., $14. 

Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., 
$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles, 15-in., $4.34; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 

GARDEN TOOLS.—Jobbers say gar- 
den tools are still moving, but not in 
any such volume as heretofore. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Forks.—Manure, 5 tine, malleable 
D handle, $15.45 a doz, net; strapped, 


$16.50; wood D handle, $18.90; 6 tine, 
malleable D handle, $17.75; strapped, 


918.90; wood D handle, $21.20. Spad- 
ing, iron D handle, $15.15 a doz.; 
wood D handle, $17.50. 

Hoes.—Field, shank, 7%-in., $8.25 
a doz. net; with socket, $9.10; riv- 
eted clasp, 7%-in., 

Rakes.—Light steel garden, 12- 
tooth, $4.50 a doz. net; 14-tooth, 
$4.88; 16-tooth; $5.50. Steel garden, 
12-tooth, $8.10; 14-tooth, $8.90; 16- 
tooth, $9.65 


Edgers.—Turf, No. 12, $10.41 a doz. 
net. 


HAMMOCKS.—Interest in hammocks 
in a retail way has dropped to small 


proportions. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Hammocks. — Standard makes of 


couch styles, $11.25 to $18 each. 


HANDLES.—Call for all kinds of han- 
dles, especially garden tools, holds up 
well; jobbers’ stocks broken. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Handles, hay fork, hoe and rake, 
25 per cent discount, regular; 25 per 
cent discount on quality lots. ‘Wooden 
D-handles, 10 per cent discount. 

Fork ferrules, 25 per cent discount. 


HOSE.—Recent hot days, coupled with 
a dry spell, greatly stimulated the de- 
mand for rubber hose, and large in- 
roads were made the past week in 
jobbers’ stocks. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Rubber Hose.—Milo, 12'\4c. per foot; 
Good Luck, 11%c.; Bull Dog, j4¥ec. 
INSECTICIDES —Business remark- 


ably good even for this time of the 
year. Jobbers report it as one of the 
largest years on record in such mer- 
chandise. Retail and wholesale stocks 
are down to narrow limits. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Insecticides. — Arsenate of lead in 


paste form, in 1-lb. packages, 25 to 


the case, 26%c. per Ib.;.in 2-lb. pack- 
ages, 25 to the case, 24%4c.: in 5-Ib. 
packages, 12 to the case, 22%c.; in 
10-lb. packages, 12 to the _ case, 
19\%&c.; in 25-lb. packages, 16%c.; in 
50-lb. packages, 13%c.; in 100-Ib. 
packages, 12%c. In dry form, in 
1-lb. packages, 24 to the case, 33c. 
per Ib.; in 5-lb. packages, 12 to the 
case, 29c.; in 10-lb. packages, 6 to 
the case, 28c.; in 100«lb. packages, 
23e. 


Pyrex.—1-lb. jars, 24 to the crate, 
$7.32 a crate; in 5-lb. jars, 12 to the 
crate, $15 a crate; in 10-lb. jars, 6 to 
the crate, $14.15 a crate; in 25-lb. 
jars, 4 to the crate, $21 a crate; in 
50-lb. packages, $9.75; in 100-Ib. 
packages, $15.75; in 300-lb. lots, $45. 
If ordered in %-ton lots a discount 
of 4c. a pound is allowed: ec. in 
ton lots; and 1c. in 2%-ton lots. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Supply situation 
unchanged; jobbers far behind on de- 
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liveries. Outlook for freer shipments 
not particularly bright. 
be quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 


Lawn Mowers.—Competitive makes, 


14-in., $6 net; 16-in., $6.25. Colonial, 
16-in., $8.75 a. 18-in., $9.13; New- 
port, 16-in., $8. 8-in., $8.63; Lake- 
wood, 16-in., $38: 18- ‘in., $10; Im- 
perial, 14- -in. , $13.25; 16-in., $14. 25; 


18-in., $15.25; 20-in., $16. 25. Discount, 
50 per cent. 


NAILS.—Wire nails moving out of 
jobbers’ stocks freely. With the ex- 
ception of 6 and 8-penny finished wire 
and 8 penny floor cut nails, local stocks 
are in fairly good condition. 


pr I quote from Boston jobbers’ 
oc 

Nails. — Wire, $4.10 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.35 per keg, base, 
and in carioad lots, $3.10 per keg, 
base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; Galvanized 
wire nails, 1-in. and longer, add $2.50 
per keg; shorter than 1-in., $2.75; 
cut nails, from store, $4.55 per keg, 
base; direct shipments, in car lots, 
$3. 60 per keg, base; in less than car 
lots, $3.75; Tremont, cut nails, in car 
lots, $4.10 per keg, base; in less than 
car lots, $4.25; all car lots and less 
than car lots f.o.b. mill; galvanized 
cut, $8.15 from store; cement coated 
nails from mill, in less than carloads, 
$3.75 per keg, base; in carloads, $3.45; 
hard steel nails, from store, $8. 10 per 
keg, base; from factory, $7.60; blued 
3- penny weight, light sterilized lath, 


$2.05 per keg. 

PYREX OVEN WARE.—Orders for 
glass cooking ware are pouring into job- 
bing establishments in a remarkable 
manner, Retail dealers are buying for 
fall trade, but are taking goods as fast 
as jobbers are able to ship same be- 
cause bills have a fall dating. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Casseroles.—Round, deep 1-qt., $1.50 


each; 14%4-qt., $1.75; round, shallow, 
1-qt., $1.50; 114 -at., $1.75; round, in- 
dividual, 8-oz., 70c.; round, standard, 
1-qt., $1. 50; 11%4-qt., $1.75; ‘oval, shal- 
low, beefsteak, 1- -at., $1.50; 1$h mt:, 
$1.75; oval, standard, 1- -qt., $1.50: 1%- 
qt., $1.75. 


Pudding Dishes.—Round, deep and 
round, standard, 1-qt., 85c. each; 1%4- 
qt., $1; 2-qt., $1.20; oval, shallow and 
oval, standard, 1-qt., 85c. each; 1%- 
qt., $1; 2-qt., $1.20. 

Baking Dishes.--Oval, shallow, 
9-oz., 40c. each; 12%-oz., 55¢c.; 18%- 
0z., 60c. Individual pie dish, round, 
y ogee 25c. each; 8-oz., 30c.; 12-oz., 

Ie. 

Pans.—Bread, 90c. and $1.50 each; 
biscuit, 85c and $1.25; cake, round, 
75c.; square, $1 and $1.50. 

Pie Plates.—Narrow rim, 75c. and 
90c. each; wire flange, 50c. to $1.10. 

Custard Cups.—Round, 4-oz., 20c. 
each; 6-0z., 25c.; oval, 5-oz., 30c.; 
French pattern, 4-0z., 20c.; 6-0z., 25c. 

Bean Pots.—Round, $1, $1.75 and 
$2 50 each. 

Terms. — Jobbers’ terms are 3314 
per cent off list. 


ROPE. — Business is quite good al- 
though not up to records made in for- 
mer years undoubtedly because of the 
growing popularity of the automobile 
over the pleasure craft. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Rope.—Manila, 2lc. per Ib. Sisal 
rope, 17¢c. per Ib. 


Hay Rope.—18c. per Ib. 
Lathe Yarn.—Sisal, C130, 17c. per 
Ib.; D200, 18¢. 
SCALES.—The demand for family 
scales is improving, but could be a 
whole lot better. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Family Scales —Universal line. No. 
6021, $1.75 each net; No. 16021, $2. 
SCREENS AND DOORS.—Screen 


doors in short supply, especially 1% in. 


Reading matter continued on page 84 
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WEN 
poked TLD a a te Ty 










But Jill missed her train 
—to town. Missed a party. 
Missed a show. ’Cause the 
garage-door stuck. And 
jammed. And balked. 


ir 








Jill went upstairs tell- 
ing Jack about his goofiness. 
He bought the hardware— 
that mis-hung the door—that 


jammed. Jill t-o-l-d Jack about that 


da—(beg pardon!)—jammed 
door. Also she T-o-l-D him 
about it. Sometimes they do! 





HOW any man the 





McKinney And at breakfast Jill 
Garage Set Book t-OL-d Jack of that stuck 
ak you ought door. Also, Jill mentioned 
to chain one the stuck door. Frequently. 
to your counter! ... Indeed, extensively. 
and settle ‘ 


any garage-door 
problem offhand! 


As Jack sauntered forth 
Sell any man . 


into the balmy morning, he 


a McKinney heard Jill refer to the ga- 
Complete Garage Set rage-door. You almost hear 
everything him hearing her. 


needed to hang 
garage-doors right 





- « « all in one 
pene box ready But Jack had an idea! 
Pps Meoyy ’Ray for Jack!! And the 


and you’ve done 
more than earn 
. pleasing —p' 
ou’ve made a 

friend! ! ! 8) BY e 
Want the book? : va 
Yours in a minute! 
Drop a line to 


Hardware Man, used to 
sufferers from Jilltellitis, 
knows what to prescribe. 








Just a box and a book. 
But it is A book and A 


McKINNEY BOX! Doors never stick 
MANUFACTURING where that box goes to work. 
COMPANY, 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fa sa 

The Hardware Man has 
merely added Another 
McKinney Set sale to his 
long list. But all Jilldom 
and Jackdom now knows 
S-A-T-I-S-F-A-C-T-I-O-N. 





MCKINNEY 
~~ _Complete Garage.Door Sets__— 
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stock; jobbers have had to back order 


on this size. factory, 7%4c. 


made on other sizes of bronze cloth. 

Screen Doors.—No, 241, 2 x 6 x é. 
Be SOF dan Nott d X's 
80; a F .80; No. 454; x - 
$28.40; 2 x 8, $29.60; 2x 10, $30; 3 x 7, We quote from Boston jobbers 
$32.10. No. 457G. 2 x 6, $24.45; 2 x 8, 
$25.75; 2 x 10, $27.20; 3x 7, $38.60. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Screen Cloth. — Black, 
$2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $2.75; 
16-mesh, $3.25. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $3.30; 16- 


12-mesh, 9 er oe 


Bronze screen cloth, widths 24-in. to 
48-in., from stock, 7%c, per sq. ft., 
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are beginning to make shipments on 
held up scythe and snathe orders, allot- 
ments from manufacturers having been 
received recently. 


extra charge is 


stocks: 
Scythes.—Little Giant, $16 per doz.; 


mesh, $3.80; all from Boston store. All prices net, from store. A 10 per bramble sizes, $16.50 per doz.; brush 
Direct mill shipments, f.o.b. Pitts- cent discount is allowed on direct sizes, $16.50 Bh ro ‘ : 
burgh, black, 12-mesh, $2; 14-mesh, factory shipments. Gentines —Ash, $13 per or cherry 


$2.50; 16-mesh, $3. Opal, i2-mesh, 


$2.50; 14-mesh, $3; 16-mesh, $3.55. 


SCYTHES AND SNATHES.—Jobbers 


$14.75 per doz.; bush, $14.50 per doz. 


Record Output in Pig tron, Reports 
Pittsburgh—Prices Remain Steady 


(Pittsburgh Office of HARDWARE AGE) 
HE week under review in the steel and hardware 
trades has been the quietest of the year in every 
way, or, for that matter, for a much longer time. 
Price changes were few and unimportant. One fact 
stands out strongly, and that is that the jobbers and 
consumers are not in a buying mood, and orders for the 
past three weeks have represented only actual needs, and 
jobbers and consumers alike have decided to reduce stocks 
as much as they can. 

In the month of May this country made by far the 
largest amount of pig iron ever made in any one month 
in the history of the pig iron trade. The output was 
3,867,694 gross tons, equal to more than 45,000,000 tons 
per year. The production of semi-finished steel in the 
shape of billets and sheet bars in May was also the largest 
in any one month, the exact figure not being available. 

The fact that so few new orders are coming in, together 
with the present enormous outputs of pig iron, steel and 
finished steel products, means that the mills are fast 
catching up on orders, and there are more finished steel 
products for early shipment available than has been the 
case in some months. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—De- 


pressed square or hex. nuts, blank, 


The trend of prices on pig iron, semi-finished steel 
and finished steel products is downward. There is little 
buying of pig iron, consumers of billets and sheet bars 
are filled up for some time ahead, while new buying of 
finished products has practically stopped, only small fill-in 
orders being placed. There is weakness in prices of sheets, 
nuts and bolts and on some other items. 

The hardware trade is largely moving in sympathy 
with steel. The volume of new business is fair, but con- 
sumers are buying carefully, feeling that prices on many 
hardware goods are higher than they should be, and the 
policy is to buy only what must be had. Trade in hard- 
ware in May was larger than in the same month last 
year, but was below what was expected this year. Job- 
bers and consumers are urging manufacturers not to 
advance prices any further, and this is now having its 
effect, as in the past week there were fewer price changes 
than in any one week for a long time. 

There is still a great scarcity in supply of wire products, 
steel pipe and in several other seasonable items, but, in 
a general way, deliveries by the manufacturers are bet- 
ter. The car supply is good, and daily loadings by the 
railroads are breaking records. 


-50; - (49), 

: off list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, Ht e Ji. in. (43), $15; M%-in. (45), 

mand for summer accessories good, $2.75 off list. C.p.c. and t. square or ig a 5) Oe B,. y, - vin. i: 
‘ : $ ; hex. nuts, blank, $3 off list. C.p.c. 13; %-in. 12.5 -in. /32), 
prices firm. Rubber is higher, and this and t. square or hex. nuts, tapped, $12.50. F.o. Pittsburgh, Pa., basis. 


has given rise to a report that tires 
may be advanced before long, but this 
is believed to be incorrect. One maker U.S 
of automobile jacks is reported to have 
advanced prices about 5 per cent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 

Millers Falls, No. 145 es. B ae 5 
Reliance jacks, No. 1, 33 2, list. 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf nana onl 
96c. each for all sizes in lots of less 
than 50; Champion X spark plugs, 
45c. each for less than 100 and 43c. 
each for over 100; Champion regular, 
53c. each for less than 100; all sizes; 
50c. each for over 100; Reliable jacks, 
ae $1; No. 1, $1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, 

Oo. 


$2.75 off list. 


per cent off list. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—It is a fact that ago. 
practically no new contracts for nuts 


Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
fs in. and smaller, U. S. S., 
per cent off list; 
75 and 2% 
smaller sizes, S. 
per cent off list; S. A. E., % in. and 
larger, 75, 10 and 2% per cent off list. 
Stove bolts in packages, 75, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk, 
per cent off list. 


¥% in. and larger, 


75, 10, 5 and 2% 
Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off 


It should be noted that the above 
prices and discounts apply only in 
carload and larger lots, jobbers charg- 
ing the usual advances for small lots doz.; 20 oz. special selected thread, 
delivered out of stock. 

CHAIN.—Demand is holding up fairly 
well, but is not as active as some time 
Prices are steady, and in large “Spic ‘N’ Span” Dish Mops.—Dish 
lots to the trade are as follows: 


It should be noted that the above 
prices are named only on large lots, 
the small trade paying the usual ad- 
vance, 

COTTON MOPS.—Owing to lower 
prices on cotton, mops have been re- 
duced by some makers from 10 cents to 
15 cents per doz. The local trade now 
quotes from stock as follows: 


Absolutely full weight Mops; 12 oz., 
special selected thread, $3.80 doz.; 
16 oz. special selected thread, $4.75 


75 and 5 


per cent off list; 
E., 75, 10 and 5 


$5.70 doz.; 24 oz. special selected 
thread, $6.70 doz.; 28 oz. special se- 
lected thread, $7.65 doz.; 32 oz. special 
selected thread $8.60 doz.; 36 oz. spe- 
cial selected thread, $9.55 doz. 


Mops, 1 doz. on a card, $2 doz. 


and bolts were placed with makers 
at the last advance in prices, and these 
prices are now largely nominal. 


Discounts in lots to the large trade 
are as follows: 

Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
50 per cent off list. ’Machine bolts, 
small, cut threads, 40 and 10 per cent 
off list. Machine bolts, larger and 
longer, 40 and 10 per cent off list. 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.; smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 45 per cent 
off list; cut threads, 40 per cent off 
list; longer and larger sizes, 40 per 
cent off list. Lag bolts, 50 per cent 
off list. Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
heads, 40 and 10 per cent. off list; 
other style heads, 20 per cent extra. 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % 
x 4 in.; smaller and shorter, 35 and 
5 per cent off list; larger and longer 
sizes, 35 and 5 per cent off list. Hot 


Base size 1 in. Base price $6.50 per 
100 Ib. 


BBB.... 12.26 11.25 10.00 8.75 
i Y%-in. f-in. %-in. 


-in. 4 
Proof.... $10.75 $9.75 $8.5 $7.25 
BERD 5.64545 11.75 10.75 9.50 8.25 
}4-in. 
ye-in. Y%-in. -in. %%-in. 
Proof.... rn $6. 7 7.50 $7.25 
a 8.50 8.25 
BBB FS iy 38 9.00 8.75 
#-in. }f-in i in. 1%-in 
%-in %-in. 1-in. 1%-in 

Proof.... $7.00 $6.75 $6.50 
ee 8.00 7.75 7.50 7.50 
BBB.... 8.50 8.25 8.00 0 


8.0 

Extras: To be added to the price 
for size and quality desired. 

Exact sizes: Per 100 lb.—¥,-in., 
$2.25; %-in., _ fs-in., $1; %-in., 
75c.; ys-in., Tbe. 

The new = on steel loading 
on. per 100 lb. net, are as follows: 

-in. (5), $26.50; g-in. (10/32), 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—New de- 
mand has been greatly accelerated in 
the past two or three weeks by the 
warm weather. Prices very firm. 

Local prices from stock are about 
as follows: 

“Shephard’s Lightning,” 1-qt., $2.09; 
2-qt., $2.48; 3-qt., $3.39; 4-qt., $3.60: 
6-qt., $4. 50; 8- -at., $5.85. Blizzard 
freezers are quoted as follows: 1-at., 
$.94; 2-qt., $2.80; 3-qt., $2.93; 4-qt., 
$3.60: 6-qt., $4.16; 8-qt., $5.42 each 

These prices are guaranteed against 
decline up to July 1 next. 

IRON AND STEEL BARS.—There is _ 
some talk that shading is being done 
to large buyers of steel bars. New de- 
mand is quiet, and mills can make 
prompt shipments, and are no longer 
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What We Hear From 
Hardware Merchants Everywhere 


Quick Turnover — 


Big Profits! 


Hardware dealers all over the country are 
riting us of their success with Gold-Seal 


Congoleum Rugs. All tell the same story. 


They are turning their stock from 
four to seven times a year and averaging 
250 to 350% annual gross profit on 
the capital invested. Start on a small in- 
vestment—$50 to $100 will do it for you. 

Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are the fast- 
est selling floor-covering in the world. 
And no wonder—they are easy to clean— 
the patterns are artistic—the price is so 
reasonable—and they are guaranteed by 
our Gold Seal money back pledge. 

A tremendous advertising campaign— 
an average of 14,000,000 color pages every 
month—sells Congoleum rugs to your cus- 
tomers before they even enter your store. 

Congoleum Rugs are easy to handle. A 
few rugs stood on end will make an effec- 
tive display in your store. Your surplus 
stock will take up little room, for every rug 
comes in a compact individual container. 





Gold Seal 
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Read these letters from 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Dealers 
The F. C. Kenyon Hardware Company of Philadelphia find 


that: “Profits come sure and fast on Gold-Seal Congoleum. 
We have never had to tie up any of our capital in 
Congoleum—we have always sold our stock out before 
the invoice was due.” 





Rush, Gardner & Bartlett of Marlin, Texas, have this to \ 
say: “We have sold a great many Gold-Seal Rugs in the 
past few years. They take up little room, are easy’ to 
handle, easy to sell and when, sold, stay sold.” 





Dodson Hardware Company, Alvin, Texas, say: ‘“‘We have 
been handling it for two years or more and have been 
very successful from a profit standpoint—we are increas- 
ing our Congoleum sales every month.” 


Brawley Hardware Company, Brawley, Cal., tell us: 
“our trade in this line has increased in a very satisfac- 


tory manner.” 
—_—_——- 


You can do as well as these men are doing. 

Write our Hardware Service Department 
for complete details of the money-making 
Congoleum proposition. 















CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh NewYork Chicago KansasCity 
San Francisco Minneapolis Dallas Atlanta Boston 


Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 






The Fastest Selling Floor-Covering in the World 
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charging premiums over regular prices. 


Warehouse prices on steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.1lic.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 


LAWN MOWERS.—The new demand 
is very active, and it looks now as 
though there will not be enough mow- 
ers to meet the heavy orders that are 
being placed. Two leading makers say 
their output is sold up for all of this 


year. Prices very firm. Local jobbers 
now quote: 
Local jobbers now. quote: 12-in. 


plain bearing mowers to_the retail 
trade at $5.50; 14-in., $6, ‘and 16- -in. 
$6.50 each. Prices on. ball 
mowers .arefor 14-in., <$10; 
$10.50, and 18-in., $11 from stock. 


STEEL PIPE.—The demand for steel 
and iron pipe from the large consum- 
ers has fallen off very materially, but 
from the small trade is still quite act- 
ive. Mills say they have enough or- 
ders on their books to run them for 
two or three months yet, Prices are 
firm, local jobbers quoting from stock 


HARDWARE AGE 


to the small trade as follows: 


Black Galv. Black Galv. 
ig... .$3.39 1 ..$ 7.18 $ 9.31 
%.... 3.36 1%.. 9.71 12.59 
eae ... 3.36 $5.00 1%.. 11.60 15.05 
M.... 4. 17. ‘5.43 2 my 20.25 
%.... 5.12 6.56 2%... 


Above prices per 100 it. 0. <4 Pitts- 
burgh 


SHEETS. —The new demand is not 
nearly so active, and here and there 
is found a mill that is willing to shade 
what are regarded as regular prices 
about $3 per ton on both black and gal- 
vanized, sheets.. Jobbers are buying 


- carefully, as there may be a sag in 


prices. The leading sheet interest, the 


' American Sheet & Tin Plate Oo., is said 


to be sold up solid through-third quar- 
ter on all grades of sheets. Some mills 
will close about July 1, to make needed 
repairs. 

TAPER PINS.—A revised list of prices 
has been issued, this showing reduc- 
tions in prices on certain sizes and ad- 
vances on others. Demand is fair. 
WIRE CLOTH.—Available supply very 
light, jobbers being about cleaned out, 
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while makers are away back in filling 
orders, 

Local jobbers now ny: Loe the 
retail trade, black, 0 pe 
100 sq. ft. § alvanize 8 $2.60 1 $2.70 
per 100 . ft. and bronze, from 8.50 

cents to cents per sq. ft. 

WIRE PRODUCTS.—tThere is still 
quite a good demand for wire nails and 
plain wire, but for fence, galvanized, 
barb and other products, it is quieting 
down somewhat. Some makers of 
fence that were out of the market as 
sellers for quite a while being sold up, 
are now seeking new orders. Output 
of wire and wire nails has been greatly 
restricted for some months by reason 
of the scarcity of wire drawers. 

Wire nails, $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$3.38 per 8 1; galvanized, 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool, galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool; 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 Ps 
spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire, $3.30 
per 100 lb.; No. 9 vanized fence 
wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; woven wire 
fencing, 63 per cent off list. All the 
— prices on spools are for 80-rod. 

All e above prices are very 
strong. 


Cleveland Reports Steady Prices 


includes fly swatters, refrigerators, oil cook stoves, 
ice picks, ice cream freezers, garden hose, and other 
Window screens and door screens 
have moved actively. Fifteen days of extreme heat with- 
out rain have influenced the movement of these items. 
Outstanding characteristics of general market tone may 
be summed up as follows: Heavy seasonal demand, satis- 
factory pick-up trade, good demand on staples, fair stocks, 
Few price changes have been an- 


hot weather essentials. 


with steady prices. 


ACCESSORIES AND TIRES.—Gen- 
eral accessories items have moved ac- 
tively with the improvement in the 
weather. Tire demand and stocks are 
satisfactory. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 
145 jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 
1, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; 
Derf spark plugs, 96c. each for all 
sizes in lots of less than 50; Cham- 
pion X spark plugs, 45c. each for less 
than 100 and 43c. each for over 100; 
Champion regular, 53c. each for less 
than 100, all sizes; 50c. each for —_ 
100; Reliable jacks, No. 0. $1; No. 
‘, $1. 25; Nos. 2 and 3, $1.7 


AXES.—Between season’s ll is giving 
manufacturers a chance to catch up 
on back orders. Stocks gradually im- 
proving. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 


follows; First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $19 per doz.; unhan- 
dled, $14.50 per doz.; double bitted, 
handled, $24.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$20 per doz. 
BARBED WIRE. — Broken stocks; 
prices firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote for stock 
shipment: Galvanized barbed wire, 
$4.85 per 100 Ds 4 point Lyman cat- 
tle wire, 80-rod spools, $3.60; Lyman 
hog wire, 80-rod spools, $3. 90; light 
special hog wire, $2.80 per s ool, and 
light special cattle wire, 2.65 per 
spool. 


BINDER TWINE.—Fair demand at 
firm prices; stocks ample. 


Jobbers quote for mill shipment: 
Standard binder twine, $5.37% per 
bale; white sisal, $5.37% per bale; 
manila, 550 ft. $5.75; manila, 600 ft., 
96.25; manila, 650 ft., $6.75. A dis- 
count of %c. per Ib. for 10,000 lb. lots 
and 4c. per lb. for full car lots f.o.b. 
factory is allowed. Warehouse prices 
are 12%c. per bale higher. Terms are 
5 per cent cash June 1, net Sept. 1. 


BOLTS AND NUTS. 
ing; good demand continues; rumors 
now suggest advance in fall due to 
labor conditions. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b.; Large ma- 
chine bolts, cut thread, 50 per cent 
off list: small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 
per cent off list; carriage bolts, large 





and small, cut thread, 45 per cent 
off list; stove bolts, 75 and 5 per cent 
- list; hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off 
st. 


CLIPPING MACHINES. — Demand 
slightly increased; stocks light; prices 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machines, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine of standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Demand and stocks fair; prices 
unchanged. « 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 
for 500 ft. and over, delivery in cen- 


tral territory: Galvanized conductor 
pipe, 66 per cent off list; galvanized 
eaves trough, 74% per cent off list; 


Reading matter continued on page 


and Heavy Seasonal Demand 


(Cleveland Office of HARDWARE AGE) 
J OBBERS report that practically every order received 


nounced recently, other than relatively unimportant line 
adjustments. Jobbers do not look for many price changes 
prior to Sept. 1, 1923. 

Giving due consideration to higher prices of today, local 
wholesalers report that the sales volume for May, 1923, 
exceeded volume of May, 1922. 
volved May, 1923, is said to be far ahead. 

City dealers seem more active than rural retailers. 
New building projects are not so numerous but it is felt 
that sufficient construction work is now under way to 
maintain active builders’ hardware sales until Jan. 1, 1924. 


In point of money in- 


ridge roll, 74% per cent off list. 
Round and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are 65 per cent off list, f.o.b. 
Cleveland or factory, and square 
a fittings, 50 per cent off 
ist. 
FOOD CHOPPERS.—Light sales for 
current use; futures fairly heavy. 
a quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
Food Choppers.—No. $3.25 each; 
No. 10, $5.50 each; No. 3, $8.75 poe 
No. 32, 10.50 each; No. 22P, 913 each 
Sausage Stuffers.—No. $9 9 each; 
25, $10.50 each; ®, ore $11.50 
each: No. 35, $12.50 "each. 
These prices are list subject to 
=— discount of 25 and 7% per 
cent. 


FLY SWATTERS.—Practically every 
wholesale order is calling for fly swat- 
ters. Warm weather has created a 
strong demand which is expected to 
continue. Stocks adequate. 
Re aaa quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
Fly Swatters.—Rubber fly swatters, 


90c. per doz. Swatsticka, 45c. per 
doz. Long handle style, 75c. per doz. 


FRUIT CANS (tin).—An advance of 
10 per cent has been made on tin fruit 
cans, bringing the local price up to 
$5.75 per gross. Good demand; fair 
stocks. 

FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—Jobbers are 
quoting 75 cents per gross for good 
quality fruit jar rubbers. Demand is 
increasing; stocks appear adequate. 
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GARDEN HOSE.—Excessively warm 
and dry weather has depleted all avail- 
able local stocks of rubber hose. De- 
mand is of fill-in nature. Prices range 
from 9 cents to 11 cents per ft. 
GARDEN TOOLS.—Jobbers are catch- 
ing up on back orders; stock somewhat 
improved: fair buying demand; prices 
firm. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Demand more 
active last week; stocks appear ample; 
prices holding firm. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
‘ex No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; No. 

, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, $8.65 

= per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
$13.7 5 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; 

No. 3, $17.25 per doz.; pails, 10-qt., 
$2. 25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 
14-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 
per doz. 

ICE PICKS.—Demand very active at 
firm prices. So far stocks have been 
adequate. 


Jobbers’ 
land: 


quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 


HARDWARE AGE 


Ice picks, household A | selling at 
95c., $1.10, $1.20 and $1.50 per doz., 
according to quality. High grade. 
y geal tempered ice picks, $2 per 
OZ. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Shortages 
expected soon; very heavy demand. 


. Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
and 
Lightning freezers, 2-qt., $2.65 each; 


3-qt., $3 each; 4-qt., $3.60 each; 6-qt., 
$4.50 each; 8-qt., $5. 90 each; White 
Mountain freezers, 1-qt., $2. 50 each; 
2-qt., $3 each; 8-at., $3.55 each; 4- 
at. $4. 35 each; 6-at., 95.45 each: 8- 

t., $7 each. Auto Vacuum freezers, 

2-qt., $4 each; 4-qt., $6 each. 
NAILS AND WIRE.—Stocks improv- 
ing slowly in face of continued heavy 
demand; prices holding firm. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than carload lots, stock 
shipments, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.95 per 100 lb.; No. 

9 annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 lb., and 
cement coated nails, $3.25 per 160 Ib. 
Polished staples, $4.05 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized staples, $4.50 per 100 Ib. 
Miscellaneous nails, 70 ) ed cent off 


list. Cut nails, 94 per keg. 
- Wire brads, 70 and 10 per cent off 
st 
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PAINTS AND OILS.—Nature of deal- 
ers’ orders suggest light stocks due to 
good sales these past two weeks. Dis- 
tributors very busy. Prices firm. Lin- 
seed oil scarce. Stocks of turps, white 
lead and denatured alcohol fair. 
Cleveland jobbers quote: 
Turpentine, in bbls., $1.35; 
bbls., $1.50 per gallon, 
Linseed oil, in bbls., $1.27; less than 
bbls., $1.42. Boiled, 2c. extra per gal. 
Denatured alcohol, 50c. per gal. 
English Venetian red, in bbls., 3%c. 


less than 


per lb.; in 100 lb. kegs, 4%c. per lb. 
White lead, in 100 lb. kegs, 144%c 
per lb.; in 50 Ib. and 25 Ib. kegs, 14%c. 


per Ib.; in 12% Jb. kegs, 15c. per Ib. 
In 500 Ib. lots, 10 per cent discount; 
other prices are net. 


SCREWS.—Fair sales volume; 
prices; ample stocks. 

Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, blued, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per 
cent off list; round head, nickeled, 
65, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list, and 
round head, brass, 70, 5, 5 and 5 per 
cent off list. 


steady 


Tone of Twin-Cities Market Improves 


, Owing to Fewer Price Advances 


(Minneapolis Office of HaRDWARE AGE) 
ARDWARE dealers and jobbers 
H express themselves as satisfied 
with the volume of business be- 

ing received, although the demand is 
not as heavy as had been anticipated 
earlier in the year. Now that very 
few price changes are being made, the 
market has a better tone and demand 
is expected to show some improvement. 

Sales of automobile accessories, gar- 
den tools, hose and lawn mowers are 
very good. There is also a good de- 
mand for mechanics’ tools and camp- 
ing equipment. 

Because of conditions 
communities collections 
very difficult. 
BOLTS.—Demand on the whole is good, 
but sales are far below last month. 
Manufacturers are not buying as heavy. 
Prices still remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Small and large 
earriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; small 
and large machine bolts, 40-10 per 
cent; stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 
screws, 50 per cent. 

CHURNS.—Demand good; 
prices firm. 

We quote 


in farming 
still remain 


stocks, 


stocks fair; 


. from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barrel type churns, 
40-5 per cent from lists. 

EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR 

PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Demand con- 

tinues very good. There has been a 

substantial advance in prices. 

We quote from _ jobbers’. stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28- 
gage, lap joint, single bead, 5 in., 
$5.70 per 100 ft.; 3 in., 28-gage con- 
ductor pipe, $5. 85 per 100 ft.; 3 in. 
conductor elbows, $1.72 per doz. 


HOSE.—tThere is a very active retail 
demand for garden hose. Prices remain 
as first announced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Molded hose (non- 
kinkable), %-in., 15c. per ft.; %-in. 
14%c. per ft.; %-in. five-ply wrappe d 
hose, llc. per ft.; %-in. competition 


The above 


cotton hose, 9%c. per ft. 
Cut lengths, 


prices in full lengths. 
le. higher. 


LAWN MOWERS.—There is a very ac- 
tive demand for lawn mowers. Prices 
have advanced from 50 cents to $1.50 
each, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade mow- 
ers 30 per cent from lists. Regular 
grades from $9 to $10.50 for 16-in., 
ball bearing. 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Warmer 
weather has slightly stimulated de- 


mands; sales fair; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.0.b. Twin Cities: Best grade 
wooden tub_ freezers, 4-qt., $4.13 
each; 8-qt., $6.75 each. 


MILK CANS.—Demand active; stocks 
good; prices as last recorded, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Five gallon rail- 
road milk cans, $2.70 each; 8 gallon, 
$3.25 each; 10 gallon, $3.40 each. 

NAILS.—Very heavy demand; 
badly broken; prices very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. win Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg base;: cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg base. 


POULTRY NETTING. — Sales very 
good; stocks somewhat depleted; prices 


steady. 

We quote 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 
poultry netting, 50 
lists. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—Excellent de- 
mand showing steady improvement; 
prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Transparent bak- 
ing ware—Casseroles, No. 101, $15. 96 
per doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz.; pie 
lates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No.’ 210, 
8 per doz.; bréad pans, No. 212, 
$7.20 per doz.; utility pans, No. 231, 
$8 per doz.; tea pots, 2-cup, No. 12, 
$20 per doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per 
doz.; 6-cup, No, 36, $28 per doz. 


SCREEN DOORS AND WINDOW 


stocks 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Standard hexagon 
per cent from 


SCREENS.—Sales of average volume; 
stocks good; prices stiff. 
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We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Screen doors, com- 
mon, 2-8 x 6-8, 923.15 per doz.; fancy, 
$35.05 per doz.; Sherwood adjustable, 
24-in. window screens, $7.40 per doz.; 
— 24-in. extension, $6.50 per 

OZ. 


SHEARING AND CLIPPING MA- 
CHINES. — Fairly active demand; 
stocks good; prices as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 
ball bearing clipping machine, $10.7 75; 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80, f.0.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.6.b. Chicago; dealer’s 
discount, 25 per cent. 

SOLDER.—Market rather dull. There 
has been a further decline of 1 cent 
per lb. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed half 
and half solder 30%c. per Ib. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Sales active and of 
good volume; stocks good; prices 
steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 38-gage galva- 
nized sheets, $6.45 per cwt.; 28-gage 
black sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 


WHEELBARROWS. — Demand very 
good; stocks fair; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows, 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
$6.35 each.. No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Heavy demand con- 
tinues; stocks badly broken; prices stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Black wire cloth, 
12 x 12 mesh, $2.10 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, $2.55 per 100 sq. ft. 


WIRE.—Good demand for all kinds; 
prices remain steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; 
galvanized cattle, $3.67; painted hog 
wire, 93.96: galvanized hog _ wire, 
$4.25; smooth black annealed, No. 9, 
$4 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, No. 9, $4.45 per cwt. 
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We have made some wonderful improve- 
ments on the famous Van Dusen Cake 
pan patterns, patents on which have ex- 
pired—and now offer the hardware trade 
a line of cake pans popularly priced and 
correctly made which has no equal for 
sales possibilities. If you want to put 
new life in your kitchen tinware line 
stock Vanity Cake pans now and feature 
them. 










Round Deep Vanity 
x 3% inches 
Without tube 


Sizes 8% 
No. 182. 
No. 182T. 






With tube 





























Get Your Orders in Now for Prompt Delivery. 





Round Shallow 

Size 8% x 1% 

No. 184. With 
tube 


Square and Oblong 


No. 185. 


No. 186. 
No. 187. 


7%x7%x1% 
7%4x4% x 3Y 
9%x5i\% x 3§ 


PS 


ee 


write us. 


Van Dusen 
Patterns 
manufactured 
by Edward 
Katzinger 
Company 


Vanity Cake pans have the selling fea- 
which the housewife instantly 
recognizes. The raised bottom permits 
the knife to lie flat and cut the cake 
free evenly and smoothly. The slides 
are offset slightly to permit closer nest- 
ing. They fit snugly and prevent leak- 
age of batter; they operate easily. Stock 
Pans for your holiday 


tures 


Vanity Cake 
trade. 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 
MAKES FOR LONGER LiFe 























Slidex Cake Pans sell 
like wildfire when dis- 
played. Thecutting 
blades are thin, strong 
and properly beveled. 
They operate smoothly 
and easily and cut the 
eake free evenly. 

In Two Styles 
No. 091—9 x 9 x 1%. 
No, 090—9” diameter, 1” 


deep. 
Straight sides make 


trimming for icing un- 
necessary. 
Include Slidex in your 


Cake Pan Order. 





If your jobber can’t supply you, 


EDWARD KATZINGER COMPANY 
910 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy Pans of Eaclusive Pan Makers 





rg 
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necessarily are restricted at this stage 
by labor shortages and other operating 
considerations. 

“The pressure for material upon 
mills and furnaces against previously 
acquired obligations is as sharp as 
ever, and for this reason producers find 
no cause for immediate concern in the 
recent recession of new business. On 
the contrary, many of them are wel- 
coming an opportunity to put them- 
selves in a more flexible position. The 
present month gives promise of main- 
taining, if not increasing slightly, the 
record-breaking production perform- 
ance of the plants in April.” 


Good Business in Middle West 


Reports reaching the Department of 
Commerce from the Middle West reflect 
a very hopeful view of conditions not- 
withstanding the moderate let-up in 
business observed during the past 
thirty days. A large volume of busi- 
ness is under way in all lines. 

Mail order sales for May increased 
441% per cent over the same month of 
1922, while the gain for the five months 
ended May over the corresponding 
period a year ago was 45 per cent. 
There is a more even distribution of la- 
bor and less disposition among em- 
ployers to bid against each other for 
help. 

Government officials are much en- 
couraged over the reports of heavy car 
loadings, good earnings, a better car 
supply and active preparations now on 
foot for placing orders for new equip- 
ment for nearly all the leading railway 
systems. Revenue freight loadings on 
the six big Western railroads during 
May set a new record for that period 
aggregating 993,481 cars. This is a 
net gain of 30 per cent over April and 
of 17.6 per cent over May of last year. 

Reports received by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission state that with 
freight loadings at record levels, there 
is still a good supply of cars, so that 
all business is handled with less delay 
than a few months ago. Railroad man- 
agers are now seeking new traffic and 
are in better shape to handle it. There 
is a vast movement of miscellaneous 
freight, building material, coal, gravel, 
sand and cement for building and road 
construction. 


All Signs Are Favorable 


Merchandise business is heavy, and 
there is also a large movement of live 
stock to all markets, while grain and 
grain product loadings are the lightest 
in years, due to small stocks of grain 
in interior elevators and on the farms 
in the leading producing States. There 
is a better supply of box cars for the 
movement of grain than for any time 
in more than six months, all roads be- 
ing even on their orders, and a few 
have a surplus. The latter is regarded 
as a good thing, as Western and South- 
western railroads are storing cars pre- 
paratory to handling the new grain, 
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which will begin to move in volume in 
about thirty days. The winter wheat 
harvest is a week to ten days later than 
last year, and prices have declined 
sharply of late, so that farmers may 
not rush their new grain to market as 
rapidly as they would otherwise have 
done. 

Eastern railroads are constantly im- 
proving in the way of handling busi- 
ness, and are taking care of all traffic 
offered. There has been a little reduc- 
tion in the tonnage moved from Chicago 
to the East and Southeast within the 
last few weeks, but the volume is run- 
ning 30 to 50 per cent over last year. 

There is a better supply of cars for 
the steel, automobile, and grain trade, 
the last named being due largely to a 
decreased demand from shippers for 
moving grain to Eastern interior and 
seaboard ports. Shippers of all kinds 
are being cared for more satisfactorily, 
but should there be a fair increase in 
the tonnage offered, the small surplus 
of cars would be readily absorbed. 


Record Breaking Customs Receipts 


Customs experts of the Treasury De- 
partment have prepared a semi-officia: 
estimate of the total revenue collections 
for the present fiscal year which ends 
on the 30th instant. They predict the 
stupendous aggregate to $560,000,000. 

The full significance of this figure 
is more easily understood when it is 
compared with the total collections for 
1922 which amounted to $357,000,000, 
the previous highwater mark for tariff 
collections. 

Based upon these figures it is the 
expectation of the officials that the total 
customs receipts for the current calen- 
dar year will approximate $600,000,000 
or nearly 100 per cent in excess of the 
collections of any preceding calendar 
period. 

These figures are wonderfully sug- 
gestive when the fact is borne in mind 
that the new tariff law was frequently 
sharply criticised during the debate 
upon it in both houses on the ground 
that the rates of duty were prohibitory 
and would result in smaller instead of 
larger collections. Members of the 
House and Senate who bore an active 
part in pushing the Fordney-McCum- 
ber act are naturally pleased with the 
outcome. 

A little analysis of our export figures 
for April indicates that the critics of 
the new tariff law borrowed unneces- 
sary trouble when they predicted that 
the rates of the new schedules would 
prove so high as to limit our exports 
as well as our imports. “We cannot 
sell where we do not buy,” was the 
slogan heard on every hand while the 
Fordney-McCumber bill was pending. 


Large Exports of Manufactured 
Articles 


Nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
our exports in April were valued at 
$325,727,000 as compared with $318,- 
470,000 for the corresponding month 
of 1922. It is significant that of our 


total exports the category of manufac- 
tures ready for consumption, which 
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constituted 40 per cent of the outward 
movement, rose from $113,846,000 to 
$128,241,000. The next largest gain 
is shown in the item of manufactures 
for further use in manufacturing, 
amounting to 16 per cent of our total 
exports, which showed an_ increase 
from $37,999,000 to $49,987,000. 

Even more significant is the actual 
decline from $79,497,000 to $71,136,000 
of crude materials for use in manufac- 
turing. This reduction reflects the 
absorbing power of our domestic in- 
dustries. 

It is also suggestive that there was 
a reduction in our exports of foodstuffs, 
crude, and food animals from $31,162,- 
000 to $17,741,000. In _ prosperous 
times there is always a decline in our 
exports of foodstuffs and food animals 
because of the increased ‘consumption 
by our own people. 


Government Wins Anti-trust Case 


The United States Supreme Court 
laid down an important principle in a 
decision rendered during the past week 
in a case brought by the Federal Gov- 
ernment against the American Linseed 
Oil Company and others. The court 
holds that the exchange of information 
between competitors engaged in inter- 
state commerce is unlawful “when the 
manifest purpose of the companies is 
to defeat the anti-trust laws without 
subjecting themselves to their penal- 
ties.” It would have been highly edify- 
ing if the court had deemed it wise 
to say to what extent competitors 
through a central bureau or other 
agency might go in exchanging trade 
information without violating the trust 
laws. The court took the view, how- 
ever, that this was not necessary as 
the pending issue related solely to the 
transactions of the particular de- 
fendants at bar. 

Explaining that the American Lin- 
seed Oil Company and other linseed oil 
manufacturers had by contract ar- 
ranged to furnish the Armstrong Bu- 
reau of Related Industries detailed in- 
formation concerning their affairs, the 
information to be confidentially cir- 
culated among all subscribers, Justice 
McReynolds, in delivering the opinion 
of the court, stated: 


Concerted Action Forbidden 


“In the absence of a purpose to mono- 
polize or the compulsion that results 
from contract or agreement, the in- 
dividual certainly may exercise great 
freedom, but concerted action through 
combination presents a wholly differ- 
ent problem and is forbidden when the 
necessary tendency is to destroy the 
kind of competition to which the public 
has long looked for protection.” 

It would appear from Justice Mc- 
Reynolds’ discussion of the case that 
the court was impressed chiefly by the 
fact that the information gathered by 
the defendants in this case was de- 
signed to be confidentially circulated 
among the subscribers to the Arm- 
strong Bureau. This information was 
not for the use of the public but was 
intended solely for the advantage of 
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The live hardware 
dealer says: 


‘*Good Luck Season Is Here. 


“It doesn’t need cherry pie and strawberry 
shortcake to tell me that the good old summer 
time is upon us. I know it by the way women 


buy GOOD LUCK jar rubbers. 


“Of late years I have sold jar rings all winter. 

Women can all sorts of things now—company 
GOOD LUCK dinners to be used next week or next month; fall 
Jar Rubbers chickens to save winter feeding; left-over soups 
are made by and stews, beverages and other table supplies. 


BOSTON “But the big pull still comes when the straw- 

berries ripen up fast and the rhubarb grows 

WOVEN HOSE & tall and the robins are interested in the cherry 
RUBBER CO. sie 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Makers of BULL DOG, 
MILO and GOOD 
LUCK Brands of 
Standardized Garden 
Hose. 
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the defendant companies by which it is 
alleged to have been used for the pur- 
pose of reducing competition. 


Trade Commission Again Attacks 


Price Maintenance 


Continuing its crusade against all 
business organizations attempting to 
maintain resale prices the Federal 
Trade Commission has just issued a 
series of complaints against the Con- 
ference of Wholesale Tobacco Dealers 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1923. Headquarters, Jefferson 
Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treas- 
urer, Argos, Ind. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 24, 25, 1924. 
J. M. Stone, secretary-treasurer, 202 Re- 
public Building, Louisville. 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Colo., January, 1924. W. 
W. McAlister, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, 
Colo. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Missouri 
Theater Building, Kansas City, Jan. 15, 16, 


Utility Electric Lantern 


The Embury Supreme Electric Lan 
tern, made by the Embury Mfg. Co., 
Warsaw, N. Y., affords an effective 
means of illumination and is so con- 
structed that it may be hung or placed 
in any position, thus permitting the 
free use of the hands. The lantern is 





strongly made, attractive in appear- 
ance, and throws its light uniformly 
in all directions, a feature calculated to 
make it popular for general use. It 
carries three standard unit-cell bat- 
teries concealed in the bottom, which is 
so constructed as to eliminate all possi- 
bility of opening accidentally. The lan- 
tern is packed in a strong, convenient 
carton, can be carried in the tool box. 
When cramped for room, the globe may 
be removed and only the base carried 
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of Oregon, a voluntary unincorporated 
trade organization composed of tobacco 
wholesalers and jobbers. This associa- 
tion is named in conjunction with the 
American Tobacco Company, the 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company and 
several other large manufacturing and 
merchandising tobacco concerns. 

The Commission charges the _ re- 
spondents with entering into agree- 
ments among themselves for the pur- 
pose of fixing and maintaining stand- 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


17, 1924. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Huntington, 
Jan. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1924. James B. Carson, 
secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 


INc., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cadle 
Tabernacle, Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1924. 
G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 


TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwau- 


kee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 
W. Korlney, manager of exhibits, 1476 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. Pr. J. 
Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens Point. 
in the box. A strong wire cage pro- 


tects the lamp from breakage. The 
lantern should appeal particularly to 
motorists as it can be set anywhere, 
on the engine, ground or hung on the 
arm or the limb of a tree. It should 
also appeal strongly to the farmer and 
householder because it entirely elimi- 
nates the possibility of fire and also to 
campers, night hunters and fishermen. 
The lantern is designed to retail at a 
popular price. 


Paring Knife Has Ingenious Finger 
Protector 


One of the great advantages of the 
Shively E-Z grip paring knife, made 
by the F. J. Shively Co., 118 Seventh 
Street, S. W., Canton, Ohio, is the 
patented finger protector which 
prevents blisters and callouses on 
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ard resale prices of certain tobacco 
products. The Commission alleges that 
this combination to maintain standard 
resale prices results in a substantial 
lessening of competition between the 
respondents and other dealers and is 
an unfair method of competition. 

The respondents will be allowed 
thirty days in which to answer the 
charges after which the Commission 
will set a day for further hearing of 
the case. 


seat 


New YorK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Feb. 
19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. Headquarters, McAlpin 
Hotel, and Exhibition at Seventy-First Regi- 
ment Armory. John B. Foley, secretary, 
412-413 City Bank Building, Syracuse. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Cincinnati, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 
22, 1924. James B. Carson, 1001 Schwind 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb- 


ruary, 1924. Leon D. Nish, Secretary - 
treasurer, Elgin, Ill. 
Iowa Retain HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION, Des Moines, February, 1924. 
A. R. Sale, secretary-treasurer, Mason City. 


) 


soned and finished in a red mahogany 
fiber finish that is very attractive and 
easily cleaned. In the regular type of 
paring knife the highest quality high 
carbon knife steel is used. The blade 
is properly hardened and tempered and 
ground to a wide double-beveled edge. 
Being tempered and ground in this 
way, it holds its sharp cutting edge 
over a much longer period of hard ser- 
vice than other paring knives. The 
point of the blade is especially designed 
to make such operations as removing 
potato eyes and apple cores and easy 
and quickly performed task. This type 
of paring knife with wooden handle is 
also made with stainless steel blade 
that will not spot, tarnish or discolor, 
and never needs to be scoured. Another 
type of Shively E-Z grip paring knife 





the forefinger when paring or 
cutting any kind of fruit or vege- 
tables. No matter how many 
hours of continuous’ paring or 
hard cutting are encountered, it pre- 
vents the sore finger which is always 
encountered when the old-fashioned 
knife is used. This finger protector is 
made of polished aluminum, of proper 
design to fit comfortably into the crease 
of the forefinger, and assists greatly in 
getting an easier and more rigid grip 
on the round handle, which is also 
shaped to conform easily to the shape 
of the hand. This E-Z grip feature 
makes an easy task of cutting hard 
fruits such as pineapples, etc. The 
finger protector straddles the blade and 
is pressed into the steel ferrule and 
wooden handle, making a very rigid 
and looseproof connection between the 
blade and handle. The handle is made 
of selected hardwood, thoroughly sea- 








is one with an aluminum handle that 
has the finger protector cast integral 
with the handle and is equipped with a 
stainless steel blade. The knife is ex- 
cellent in appearance, with its highly 
polished blade and dull satin finished 
aluminum handle. 


Canton Hardware Co. Is Burnt Out 


The three story building occupied by 
the Canton Hardware Co., Canton, 
Ohio, was completely destroyed by fire 
on Tuesday, June 5, the loss being esti- 
mated at close to $500,000 on buildings 
and stock. It is likely the company 
will secure a temporary location until 
it ean rebuild, which it will do as soon 
as possible. The fire is supposed to 
have started in the paint department. 














